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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE two great subjects of the week are Ireland and India,—the 
final victory in the Punjaub ; difficulty, endless difficulty in Ire- 
land, without hope of victory. 











Treland has formed an episode in the proceedings of Par- | 


liament, placing in abeyance the progress of the Corn Bill. 

is obstruction has not been forced on Ministers, but in part 
brought about by them. The history of the affair is not clear, 
and some materials for it are probably kept back. But what has 
been divulged is too curious not to be examined. 
membered how Mr. John Young made a kind of bargain with 
Lord George Bentinck, that if “ the Country party” would not 
oppose the first reading of the Irish Assassination Bill, as Sir Ro- 


bert Peel now calls it, the third reading of the Corn Bill should | 


not be pressed before Easter. It was presumed that, in order to 
impede the Corn Bill, “the Country party ” might help to make 
much of the opposition to the Assassination Bill: such is the 
Parliamentary view of honest tactics! Sir Robert Peel disavowed 
the bargain, and refused to ratify it; but Lord George and his 
party had gone too far to retract—the Irish bill was to have their 
— Their virtue has been rewarded. Anxious as the Free- 
traders were, or professed to be, for the uninterrupted progress of 
the Corn Bill, the Irish Members were too much bent upon their 
own objects to waive opposition to the “ Coercion” Bill in the 
earliest stage. The Corn Bill therefore has been set aside, for a 
fight over the other measure. 

Anger at the interruption has been turned against Ministers ; 
who are charged with provoking it needlessly. It was certainly 
untoward. Nor is it a true economy of time to attempt the ac- 
complishment of two things at once. If three months were 
necessary to the passing of the two measures, it would surely have 
been better to forward one first, so that it might run an inde- 
— course and come into operation, without impeding both 

y attempting to drive them through Parliament abreast. People 
ask if Sir Robert Peel can be sincere about his new Corn-law, 
when he puts such an evident obstruction in its way? There is 
not a particle of reason to doubt his sincerity, but every reason to 
put faith in what he advances. He says, that according to eti- 

uette and precedent every bill sent down from the House of 
rds is onde first time as a matter of course. The statement 

is true, and the practice is just. Permitting a bill to be read a first 
time, is no more than declaring that the House will entertain the 
question involved in the bill: and surely the fact that the mea- 
sure has the deliberate sanction of a codrdinate branch of the 
Legislature is sufficient claim upon so much respectful attention 
as a first reading implies. Refusing a first reading under such 
circumstances, 1s saying that one House will not listen to what 
the other has to propose; an absurdity scarcely justified in the 
most extreme cases. Sir Robert Peel’s expectation, therefore, 
Was not without warrant. Besides, we all know that Sir Robert 


has an excessive respect for etiquette and precedent merely as | 


such. He has not scrupled to make and unmake parties ; but he 
would not join in the most reasonable proposition—such as to 
thank civil as well as military officers—in the teeth of Parlia- 
mentary usage. There is, then, no imputation on his sincerity 
because he suffers the march of the Corn Bill to be delayed by a 
rule of Parliament. 

Besides, a yet sterner compulsion may have swayed him. It 
is probable that he may not put much faith in this “Curfew 

ill ”"—it is scarcely possible that he should not discern its un- 
workable character. Others, even among his own colleagues, may 
estimate it more highly. It is plain that the Lords do so as a 
body ; for it comes down with their unanimous sanction. Even 
Lord Grey, who insisted on the necessity of auxiliary measures, 
did not withhold his vote from the Assassination Bill. But, with 
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It will be re- | 





| the intention of sending up an important bill from the Commons, 
|is Sir Robert Peel to set the example of slighting a measure 
emanating from a branch of the Legislature? 
| Such appear to be the probable excuses for suffering the Irish 
| Assassination Bill to obstruct the passage of the Corn Bill: but 
| the very necessity of weighing etiquettes and examples so nicely 
would indicate a remarkable degree of weakness in the Govern- 
ment. The delay in advancing the auxiliary measures for Ire- 
land arises from another symptom of weakness: the Secretary 
for Ireland has not yet obtained a seat in the House of Commons, 
and is obliged to do his business by deputy. The Assassination 
Bill is itself a manifestation of weakness: Ireland is a desperate 
case, and those who are answerable for its control, not knowing 
| what to do, resort to a remedy which is not only desperate, but 
is the last of a series of coercive measures distinguished by uni- 
form failure. What is the peculiar quality in this bill that“pro- 
mises a singular success? What will be its practically advanta- 
geous results? 

Ireland is not deliberately rebellious, and coercion is not appo- 
site to her case. She is rude, maddened by misery, habituated to 
a peculiar class of crime—not actively vicious, but suffering under 
| chronic insanity: and the causes of that madness are actively at 

work. See such things as the “ evictions” still going on; like 
that on the Gerrard estate, where a whole village is turned out, 
and two or three hundred souls are expelled from their homes— 
dug up like ants! Men in Parliament loudly proclaim these 
evictions as something which provokes assassination ; and what 
can coercion bills do in the teeth of such confessions and such 
maddening stimulants ? 

But is the present Government specially to blame? Lord John 
Russell, indeed, says that, together with coercion of crime, there 
ought to be measures searching into the causes of crime and pro- 
viding remedies: but what plan has he? None, we suspect: he 
does not talk like a man witha plan. Mr. Poulett Scrope en- 
deavours to go to a primary root of the evil ; says that the urgent 
want of Ireland is an efficient poor-law, and accordingly =— 
a system of out-door relief. He brings forward pictures of desti- 
tution which are truly appalling; and his authorities are the 
Commissioners of Poor Inquiry in Ireland, Mr. Revans, and 
other official persons who reported to the Whig Ministers. Those 
old pictures still apply. Ten or twelve years have been suffered 
to pass, yet nothing effectual has been done: the Conservative 
Ministers are answerable for the neglect in the last four of those 
years—the Whig Ministers for the rest; and it may be added, 
that in the interval the Whig Poor-law has been brought into 
play, without altering a single feature of the picture. Nor blame 
we exclusively the Whig Ministers : they inherited that frightful 
mass of arrears, of negligence and misrule in Ireland, whose vast- 
ness struck despair upon the desire effectually to grapple with it. 

It is for the future thatthe Ministers for the time being are an- 
swerable. The evil is one that has lasted for generations, and the 
| best temporary palliatives cannot be other than mockeries. They 
too have no more comprehensive plan. Mr. Poulett Scrope pro- 
poses one remedy that would be critical: Sir James Graham 
superciliously ridicules it as impracticable. His sneers are no 
answer to Mr. Scrope. Even the consequences which he foresha- 
dows as deterrents are no answer: that a poor-law would “ con- 
fiscate ” property, is an assumption ; that it would eat largely into 
rental, is most probable; that Irish landlords would cause trouble 
to any Ministry sanctioning such a project, is certain: but mean- 
while, the poor are starving on the land which is so fertile. The 
maintenance of the national people is, in reason, the first charge 
upon the land; rent is an artificial and posterior burden ; and it 
is no answer to the prior claim to say tha’ the ulterior one will 
not be satisfied. 

But these debates, like all before them, go off without sub- 
stantial advantage to poor Ireland, labouring under its Repeal 
rent and its Ribandism. 


From the Punjaub comes the shout of the fourth, the crowning 
victory. The campaign is over. The Sikh contumacy is settled. 
In two months, and in three or four battles, the Sikh power has 
been crushed, its army broken up, and its spirit quelled. Such 
signal results were not to be obtained without fierce compulsion ; 
and the narrative of the last bloody struggle is terrible to read. 
The Sikh army occupied a plot of ground, sufficient for their for- 
tified encampment, on the left bank of the Sutlej; a floating 
bridge was at their rear; a strong reserve lay on the opposite 
bank. They seemed to be equally fortified for aggression or re- 
treat. The whole British army was collected round the spot— 
advanced slowly but irresistibly in a narrowing semicircle—un- 
checked by the deadly fire of well served artillery, poured into 
the encampment, met the foe hand to hand, and fairly drove the 
barbarian force on to the bridge and into the water. The sequel 
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was horrible. The bridge, unequal either in strength or space for 
the flying herd that trod it, sank beneath the troubled stream, now 
filled with wretches struggling to regain the opposite bank : on the 
drowning troops our infantry exhausted their ammunition—then 
the artillery iow up and poured its fire on the man-peopled 
waters; hundreds upon hundreds there perished, until at length 
the waters ceased to foam with the death-struggles of man and 
horse, no living thing was seen in the waves, and the reddened 
hue of the stream alone betrayed the recent slaughter. 

This is shocking. But it is not unredeemed even by merciful 
considerations. Its obvious and instant effect is to have stopped 
the war and all further slaughter. The English commanders 
have succeeded in making the blow, though long delayed, fierce, 
brief, and terror-striking. The Sikhs are terror-stricken. The 
same fierce race that pressed upon the bayonét like the transfixed 
hyena that pushes at its assailant even up the spear-shaft in 
its body, has at last fairly quailed; and the British troops, ad- 
vancing to take the fort of Phulloor, found that its occupants had 
decamped. The Rajah Gholab Singh has fulfilled the expectation 
formed from his cunning and his opportunities: he has adopted 
a British policy, is the good boy among his fellows, and is to be 
the instrument of bringing them back to discipline. 

For these splendid results Parliament bestowed its thanks on 
Thursday,—thanks for the closing victory; and also, in a sepa- 
rate vote to Sir Henry Smith and his companions, for the victory 
at Aliwal. Coupled with the thanks is the distinct approval of 
the Great Captain; the report of whose speech, in the Times, 
reads like a general order, with all its Cwsarian force of brevity 
and simplicity. Moreover, Sir Robert Peel announced both Sir 
Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough are to be made Peers: 
the Queen had anticipated the wishes of Parliament in that re- 
spect. Thus are the claims for military achievements satisfied. 

Meanwhile, as to the future and the civil results, Sir Henry 
Hardinge is bent above all things on showing his “moderation.” 
He appropriates a slice of the Punjaub, making the Sutlej our 
boundary. But the Sikhs retain the bulk of their territory; 


| “Policy precluded me publicly recording my sentiments on the splendid gal- 


only it is to be in military occupation till they pay an indemnity | 


for the war and give security for their good behaviour. By 


those familiar with Indian affairs Sir Henry is regarded as hav- | 


ing been rather extravagant in his moderation. He evidently 


had the fear of a House of Commons Opposition before his eyes: | 


he had heard the “jobations” of Lord Ellenborough, and hoped 
to escape censure. He came to the question of the Punjaub with a 
bias. 
tracted the process ; deferring the final appropriation by an un- 
substantial delicacy towards the Sikhs; who, as a “ protected” 
state, are to continue in the exercise of misrule, keeping our rela- 
lations with them in hot water, and wasting the resources of the 
country. Had it been appropriated at once, its revenues would 


have paid the cost of keeping, while a beneficent rule would have | : : - : : 
| the vote of thanks, the speech he made in moving it, every topic to which he 


diminished rather than aggravated the burden of taxation on 
the real people. Now the poor people will be squeezed for the 


He has begun the work of “absorption,” but has pro- | : 
| Speakers, 


means of paying the indemnity; and to complete the deferred | 


appropriation it may some day take another campaign. 


Debates and WBroceedines in WBarliament. 


Tue Inpian ARMY 








On Thursday, the thanks of both Houses were awarded to the officers | 


and men engaged in the battles of Aliwal and Sobraon. 


In the Commons, Sir Ropert PEEL moved the thanks of the House in | 
two separate votes; and, taking the order of time, moved in the first place | 


the award of thanks to Sir Henry George Smith, for the signal valour and 
judgment displayed by him in the battle of Aliwal, fought on the 28th 


January; and to the officers European and Native under his command. | 


Commendation was also bestowed on the valour and discipline displayed by 
the troops, both European and Native: and their officers are called upon to 
communicate these thanks to them. 

In connexion with this public acknowledgment of services rendered on 
the battle-field, Sir Robert Peel tock a luminous view of the military 
operations which preceded the battle; then referred to the details of the 
engagement, as recorded by Sir Henry Smith himself; dilating on particular 
incidents; pointing to the devotion displayed by Sir Henry Hardinge and 
Sir Hugh Gough, in the perfect concert and communion which existed be- 
tween them; enumerating the previous services of the more distinguished 
officers who have survived or fallen; describing the military prowess, re- 


sources, and designs of the enemy; concluding with a reference to the | 


Great Captain of the age, whose campaigns, victories, and example, had 
tended directly or indirectly to qualify the victors of the Sutlej for render- 
ing high service to their country. [So ample details of the battle of So- 
braon, and the transactions which subsequently took place up to the date 
of the last official despatches, ave given under the head of India, in subse- 
quent pages, that it is unnecessary to quote those parts of Sir Robert's 
speech which would amount to mere repetition. A few quotations involv- 
ing something new, or interesting for the sentiment they convey, will 
suflice. | 

Speaking of the despatch in which Sir Henry Smith described the battle of 
Aliwal, Sir Robert remarked—“ These operations are described with such preci- 
sion, all these events, without exception, are detailed with such fulness and beau- 
tiful clearness, and they must be so familiar to all whom I address, that I will 
not weaken the effect of their perusal by attempting to go over the same 
ground. All I shall say is, that the hand that held the pen used it with the 
Same success as the hand that held the sword.” 

On the ground that it would be unwise to conceal reverses, for which Sir Henry 
Smith was not responsible, Sir Robert quoted reports recently received descriptive 
of the difficulties which beset him in forming his junction with the troops sta- 
tioned at Loodianah, from the presence and admirable dispositions of a vastly 
Superior enemy. Sir Robert thought that the manner in which Sir Henry had 
extricated himself from his difficulties added to the proofs of his skill and valour, 
and illustrated still more his high character as a commander. 

A tribute to the bravery of the fallen foe, and to the fidelity of the Native 
troops, had been paid by ‘Sir Hugh Gough, in a communication to a friend— 


lantry of our fallen foe, or to record the acts of heroism displayed net only indi- 
vidually Lut almost collectively by the Sikh Sirdars and aimy; and I declare, 
were it not from a deep conviction that my country’s geod required the sacrifice, 
I could have wept to have witnessed the fearful slaughter of so devoted a body of 
men. . . . . But I cannot pass over, I cannot too strongly record, facts which, 
whilst they add lustre to the Native Army, afford tome, as its head, inexpressible 
pride and pleasure. For upwards of a month, when the two armies were close in 
trout of one another, notwithstanding the numerous temptations held out to our 
Sepoys by men of their own colour and religion,—namely, greatly increased pay, 
from seven to twelve rupees a month, and immediate premotion,—lI had but three 
desertions from this large force.” 

The eminent services rendered by Major-General Sir Robert Dick and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Taylor, both of whom fell at the battle of Sobracn, were enumerated 
and acknowledged; Sir Robert expressing his regret that in the face of the House 
of Commons he could not do justice to every cfficer and every man who fell in the 
encounter, sacrificing his life to the glory of his country. 

Sir Robert's peroration—* Sir, when I review the names of those who have taken 
so distinguished a part in these signal successes—Herdinge, Gough, and Smith, 
or the former successes, equally brilliant, of Napier, Dick, and Thackwray—I re- 
collect with more than satisfaction that these illustrious men received their mili- 
tary education under the auspices of the Duke of Wellington. And it does add a 
new lustre even to his immortal fame to see men brought up in his school who 
have profited by his precepts, and with eminent success followed hisexample; and 
it cannot fail to add to his just pride and gratification, that even those who have 
never been under his immediate command continue to profit by his precepts and 
his example, and even amidst the scenes of his early victories In India display re- 
sults which renotely may be attributed to his military genius. Since the ever- 
memorable victory of Assaye, I do not recollect that our enemies have received 
such a lessen as this in Indian warfare. Althovgh General Gilbert never served 
under the Duke of Wellington, he still had in seme degree opportunities of profit- 
ing by the example of that illustrious man; and well has General Gilbert by his 
valour and devotion to the public service, told to all Europe as well as to the 
whole of India, how poweriul have been the instructions and bow great the 
influence of the Duke of Wellington’s exploits. I rejoice to think that this 
great man is, in another place, probably at this moment, bearing a willin 
and grateful testimony to the memory of those men who have served an 
fallen in India. It will, at such an hour, be to his mind a great consolation, when 
in the course of nature this country loses his own services, that through the ex- 
ample of his valour, his military skill, his patriotic devotion, the interests of Eng- 
land have been intrusted to men educated in his school; that the genius and ex- 
pleits of this great military chief have called into existence a series of other com- 
id capable, like him, of maintaining the honour and protecting 

nterests cf this great empire. He may reflect with equal satisfaction and 
pride that he has thus raised a bulwark which, in a just cause, can never be des- 
troyed; that they, like him, show an equal disposition to make every sacrifice when 
circumstances render forbearance or caution necessary, but who are equally for- 
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| ward to display the most reckless valour when the stake to be gained is worthy 


of their devotion. Thus will the influence of his example descend to our remote 
posterity, and the effect of his character and his achievements create for this proud 
country a defence impregnable against the assaults of every enemy.” 

Sir Kobert Peel's sentiments were heartily reciprocated by succeeding 


Sir Joun Cam Honnovuse spoke with eloquence and animation, in seconding 
the vote of thanks. 

Sir Roperr InGuis directed special attention to the piety of Sir Hugh Gough’s 
despatch: like Marlberough, Nelson, and all the great English commanders, he 
ascribed the suecess and the glory to God. 

Lord Joun Russe said that the terms in which Sir Robert Peel had moved 





alluded, seemed to him to leave nothing to be supplied. He was not the political 
or private friend of Sir Henry Hardinge, but there was no person united to him 
by either of these ties that could feel more warmly the honour he had acquired 
in the recent transactions than he did. As to Sir Hugh Gough, he was glad to 
see that a native of Ireland had added another to those many glories which Irish 
men have contributed to the reputation and fame of England. He aay of 
all that had been done. The aggression of the Sikhs was entirely without justi- 
fication; and although it had been otherwise, and the utmost preparations made 
for the subjugation of the Punjaub from motives of ambition, the result could not 
have been more brilliant and successful. 

Sir De Lacy Evans thought the word “reverse,” made use of by Sir Robert 
Peel in reference to the occurrence which preceded Sir Henry Smith’s junction 
with the troops at Loodianah, did not apply to that movement. As a mancuvre 
it was most successful. 

Mr. Hume doubted whether the House knew the full value of the Native troops. 
Two-thirds of the troops engaged in these battles were Natives. He did not be- 
lieve that the page of history offered a more striking instance, as regarded the 
loyalty, the fidelity, and the bravery of troops, than was to be found in this cam- 
paign in the conduct of the Native troops. 

The “ Peace” agitation was incidentally alluded to in the course of the 
speaking. 

Mr. Cuan es Russet, as Member for Reading, stated that he had been called 
upon by the inhabitants of the town to disclaim on their part the petition pre- 
sented on a previous occasion by Mr. Bright, which prayed the House not to pass 
a vote of thanks to the victors of Moodkee and Ferozeshah: aud to express their 
deep regret, he might add their shame, that such a petition should have been 
supposed to have proceeded from that town. They had carefully examined that 
petition, and found attached to it the names of many women and school chil- 
dren, and persons who were hardly able to act; and several signatures were 
actual forgeries. 

Mr. Broruerron, in connexion with this disclaimer, remarked that from re- 
ligious conviction he deprecated the practice of war. On the present occasion, 
however, he had no wish to destroy the unanimity of the House, or weaken the 





| cordiality of the vote, where so many had lost their lives for what they believed 


for the Honour, the prosperity, and the welfare of the country. His heart was as 
warm and as grateful as any man’s could be for such conduct. 

The vote of thanks to the victors of Aliwal was agreed to without dis- 
sent. 

Sir Rorert Peet then moved the thanks of the House to Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Governor-General of India, Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in- 
chief of the forees in India, to Major-General Sir Henry George Smith, 
Major-General W. R. Gilbert, Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, and 


| the other officers, European and Native, for their distinguished services at 


the battle of Sobraon, fought on the 10th February. Acknowledgment 
was also made of the bravery displayed by the non-commissioned officers 
and men, European and Native. : 

In proposing this vote, Sir Robert remarked that it would be altogether unne- 
cessary to go into details, as he had already done so to some extent. As to the 
remark of General Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir Robert must have been misunderstood 
if it was supposed he intended to make any reflection on Sir Henry Smith. On 
the contrary, his object was to Py him a compliment. : , 

It was a matter of delicacy to allude to the probable exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown; but be would nevertheless state, that tomorrow it would his 
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duty to deliver to the House a message from her Majesty, announcing that it was | 
her Majesty's intention to confer the honour of the British Peerage on Sir Hugh 
Gough, and desiring the House to assist her Majesty to make provision for the 
maintenance of the dignity. Subsequently, Sir Robert stated that 
intention of her Maj to confer a similar honour on Sir Henry Har 
despatches had not been in the possession of her Majesty above an hi 
was pleased to intimate this intention. 

Resolutions agreed to, nem. cun. 

Similar resolutions were moved in the House of Lords; both vi 
included in one motion, and not put separately as in the Co 

The Ear! of Ruron was the mover. He passed in review the sat 
as those commented on by Sir Robert Peel; taking the same views, 
sing the same opinion. 

The Earl of AtcKLAND seconded the m 
downe’s at ] i i i 
and victories w 


The Duke of Wi 
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AINGCTO al to the political as well as- 

cts. Sir Henry | re purposely avoided giving any fu iness to 
the Sikh Governinent. He was anxious, to a degree, to prevent collision with 
that Government He wished t >it; and in con i th policy 


Government, W 





of the Brit 

measures for the preservation « 
invasion on the th-west front: 
Sikh army, of the uneasiness it 
measures should be 1 
no cause for une 

he was so anxious “a 

security of tlie most prominent points on the frontier, Feroz 
He had, besides, a reserve at Umbullah, just suflicient to 
which he intended to preserve in case they should be attacked. 

The Duke proceeded to narrate the progr 
with the loss sustained by Sir Henry Smith when effectin; 
troops at Loodianah, spoke of the difficulty of effecting cor 
owing to the clouds of it troops that attends hostile armies. 
was obliged to march within sight of the intrenched camp, aad his bagga, 
cut off; but he succeeded in accompl ing his objec t. As to subsequent ev 
the Duke remarked—‘I will say with regard to the movements of Sir Henry 
Smith, that I have read the accounts of many battles, but I never read an account 
of an affair in which more ability, energy, and discretion was manifested, than in 
this case, or in which any officer has ever shown himself more capable than this 
officer did of commanding troops in the field; or in which every description of 
troops has been brought to bear with its arm in the position in which it was most 
capable of rendering service, or in which everything was carr 
—the nicest manceuvres being performed under the enemy's fire 
precision: nor, my Lords, have I read of any battle, in any part of the 
which at the same time energy and gallantry on the part of the troops were dis- 
played to a dk cree that surpasst that exhibited in this engage nt.” Respecting 
some censorious ren.arks made in England on the state of the Bengal Artiller 
the Duke said—* Really, we must not notice reports and observations made by 
a parcel of ignorant persons. Mistakes may have been made on this occasion; 
but see what this corps did. How did they behave on all occasions? And how 
in this very action? My Lords, the Bengal Artillery is one of the most scientific 
corps in that arm which exists in any part of the world. It is composed of men, 
not Natives, but like ourselves, Englishmen; and, rely on it, whenever they are 
opposed to an enemy, they will conduct themselves as they have conducted them- 
selves, as Englishmen ever do, and as becomes their country. They behaved ad- 
mirably; and it is (uit: clear that they must have been very severely engaged 
against odds vastly : up ‘rior in guns.” Some details connected with the battle of 
Sobraon were then given; and in connexion with thei, eulog remarks were 
made on Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh Gough, and the other officers and men 
engaged. 

In reply to a suggestion from Lord Coxcuester, the Earl of Ripon | 
said that the Government would feel it their duty, with the assistance of 
Parliament, to testify in the usual and proper mauner every posthumous 
sense of regard for the memory of the officers who have fallen. 

The motion was then carried wuaniinously. 

PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. | 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, the contest with the Irish Re- 
peal Meinbers on the subject of the first reading of the Protection of Life 
(Ireland) Bill, popularly called the Irish “ Coercion” Bill, commenced. | 

As a preliminary step, Sir James Granam moved that the Orders of 
the Day be postponed, to enable him to move the first reading of the bill. 

This was opposed by several of the Irish Members, and others who 
availed themselves of the opportunity to express their opinion as to the 
prudence of the course adopted by Ministers in introducing the biil at ¢ 
time and under circumstances which must lead to a serious obstruction to | 
the passing of the Corn Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE moved a direct negative to the motion for the 
postponement of the Orders. For this course he assigned two reasons,—a desire 
to remove every obstruction to the passing of the Corn Bill; and a wish to keep 
up the established orders and forms of the House. From the delay which had 
p tr taken place in the passing of the financial measures, great inconvenience 
and embarrassment had been felt in the commercial world. He did not think 
the Government were in earnest in desiring this bill to pass, otherwise they would 
have introduced it at an earlier period of the session. 

Mr. Smrru O'Brren warned Ministers that they were entering upon a conflict 
of a very desperate character: it might be prolonged for months. Every ad- 
vantage would be taken of the forms of the House to oppose the measure. He 
twitted Ministers with the repreach that they could not rely upon the support of | 
more than a hundred and twenty Members. ’ 

Sir James Grauam did not deny the competency of the House to refuse to 
read a bill a first time which had been sent down from the Upper House; but, 
with the single exception of the Coercion Bill of 1833, the invariable practice was 
to read such bills a first time. He admitted that some delay had taken place in 
the introduction of the measure, but explained that it arose from the desire of the 
Government to make provision in the first instance for the physical wants of the 
Irish people by an alteration in the Corn-laws. Circumstances had deprived the 
Government of the assistance of the former Secretary for Ireland; and his succes- | 
sor was without a seat in Parliament. Government considered that the primary 
measure was the passing of the Corn Bill; but they nevertheless attached im- 
Mense importance to an expression of opinion by the House on the bill now sub- 
mitted. Should the House decide by a large majority not to entertain the bill, 
the moral effect would be most mischievous. As to the threat thrown out by 
Mr. Smith O’Brien, Ministers would prove themselves utterly unworthy of the 
public confidence if they yielded to it: the responsibility of all the consequences 
would rest with the obstructors, and not with the Government. 

Mr. Suaw would vote with Ministers; but he thought they had given no great 
earnest of their sincerity in the manner in which the measure had been brought 
forward. He for one believed, that had the Government administered the exist- 
ing law with firmness and temper, and had not exhibited a spurious liberality a 
Daa of compromise, and other weaknesses, including the passing by the best 

of official men on their own side and the patronizin im inferior class on 
ve been needed. 
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the other side, the present measure of severity would not 


measure in question. It would be the 


murder committed in Ireland; on the other side, a like responsibil 


| suing. 








Mr. O’'CoNNELL viewed the sessional orders as a means « ting the pub- 
ie against reckless legislati id he regarded Sir James Graham's proposal as 
an attempt to deprive the people of Ireland of that protection. The Irish people 
were accustomed to hostile majorities of that house; but it was now proposed 
that, to get a coercion bill a rem passed, the standing orders of the House 
were to be mpled under | assured Ministers that they would 
gain nothing by perseverance. 

Lord GrorGe Bentinck said, he had been appealed to by Sir William Somer- 
ville, as the leader of the Protect ty, in reference to this question. He 
could not claim the imputed leads s requested to 
state the views of his party to the Hons n, that should 
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come when that party should be res] » for the government of Ireland, 

ples of } ; ided to th ul-day murderer or 

t assassin, b gard ld be extended to the } tion of 
the | : well-affected, > hovest l i nan t! pursnit of his law- 
ful v For these reasons, he was prepared to give a hearty and honest sup- 
port isters so long as they showed they were in earnest in putting down 
murder and protecting property in Ireland. LHe did not hesitate to say that the 
blood of every murdered man would be « isters and ou the head 


of the House if they hesitated or 











Sir GrorGce Grey thought that the ! preference, 

Mr. Grarran knew of a way to pr ve the peace of Ireland: it was by land- 
lords k eping at home and assistir y tue civil power. He should vot ih Sir 
William Somerville. 
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was determined to nd preserve life, it would sea 
causes of Irish grievances, with the view of considering whether, by y other 
measures accompanying that now before the House, those causes inight not in 
some degree be removed, and the necessity for snch unconstitytiona! bills as the 
present be for the future avoided. 

Sir Ropert Peet had not expected that any insinuations would he thrown 
out against the sincerity of the G ment with regard to the Corn Bill. He 
could tell those who had done so, that there was no proof of sincerity with regard 


to that bill, in respect of its failure or mutilation, which he for one \ not pre- 
pared to give. He had already told the Honse, that if assent was given to the 
first reading of the bill now before them, the Government would proceed at once 
with the Corn Bill. If it was resolved to postpone the first reading i 
departure would be made from the common courtesy displayed tow: 
of Lords. As to those with whom he had lately acted, [meaning the Pr 
ists}, be could assure them they were as free as air to take whatever « 

pleased. Under present circumstances, the Government was exposed to ra 
tradictory accusations: L were responsibl 




















rd George Bentinck said the 





up in regard to those who may die of starvation. Government, 
deliberation, had arrived at the conviction that the best plan was to adhere to 
custom. 

Lord WorsLey woukl vote for the amendment, as he was anxious that the 
Corn question should be settled. The farmers were suffering much inconvenience 
and loss from the delay which had already taken place; and, for his own part, he 
should be glad to consent that there should be no further opposition to the passing 
of the Corn Bill. 

Sir Ronertr InGuis would support Ministers. Colonel Rawpon preferred 
giving fuod to coercion. Mr. Joun O'CONNELL strennously opposed the motion; 
ing, among other things, that one reason why he wished for the repeal of the 
law was, that it would remove the difficulty of commercial arrange:nent 
between the two countries when the Union should be repealed ! 

Mr. CospeEN expressed his extreme regret at the course Ministers were pur- 
He thought it was a great calamity. It ought to have been borne in 
mind, that while upon the subject of the Coercion Bill much diversity of opini 
existed among those who were actuated by Irish feelings, there was no d 
of opinion whatever upon the question o ing food to Ireland. li the C 
were deferred till after Easter, the Protectionists might come up, and, trusting 
that the House had forgotten all their tedious arguments, repeat the same thing 
again: so that possibly the bill might not reach the House of Lords till 
of May; and when it might be expected to pass that House, Heaven alone knows, 
He had heard no satisfacte ry reason assizned for the course resolve upon, § ill, 
he did not believe in the base compact which was said to have been entered into 
between the Government and the Protectionists. 

The House divided—For the motion, 147; for Sir William Somerville’s 
amendment, 108; Ministerial majority, 39. 



































Sir James GRAHAM then moved the first reading of the bill; remarking, 


that painful as the task was, it was not devoid of consolatory retlections— 

It was consolatory to think that he was not called upon to bring any sweeping 
accusation against the Irish people: the case he was about to submit did not 
alfect Ireland universally. He also felt more gratified in thinking that the Go- 












vernment had exposed themselves to the charge of undue delay in bringing for- 
| ward the measure, than that they had brought it forward abruptly and preima- 


d the athiirs of 


turely. He had also to mention that Government had administer 
Ireland during the past five years, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
without asking for any extraordinary or unconstitutional powers. Nay, in renew- 








ing certain acts, the stringency of certain provisions had heen relaxed: in proof, 
he could refer to the modifications which had been made in the Unlawful Oaths 
Act, and the Arms Act. 

Sir James next adverted to the measures which had been passed calculated to 
confer substantial and permanent benefit on the people of Ireland—such as the 
Charitable Bequests Bill, the increased grant to Maynooth, the Colleges bill, the 
Board of Education. And as to the landlord and tenant question, a measure had 
been framed which had met with the consent of Lord Devon's Commission, and 
he hoped very shortly to lay it before the House. 

He could not reconcile it with his conscience to introduce the bill he now sub- 
mitted till such time as arrangements had been made for placing the first neves- 





. Pat. ventured to say, that if Mr. O'Connell would address the House for 
“an and a half or two hours, he would be listened to with great at- 


a PERT ON herpar ed a desultory conversation took place on the subject of 
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saries of life within the reach of the people of {reland: and he could state that | 
that part of the arrangement which admitted of the immediate introduction of 
the article of maize had been productive of signal good. 

As already stated, he did not mean to prefer a charge against the people of Ire- 
land. On the contrary, he had the satisfaction of stating that in the majority of 
the thirty-two countics life and property were as secure at that moment as in 
most counties in England. In eighteen of those thirty-two counties, crime, in- 
stead of having increased, had progressively declined; and in connexion with the 
question of crime he could state that the bill now submitted could not be sustained 
as to more than ten or twelve. Had it not been for the condition of nine counties, 
he could not have conscientiously and satisfactorily to his own judgment gone on 
with the bill. As the worst, he would mention Tipperary, Clare, Roscommon, 
Limerick, Leitrim. As to the others—Cavan, Fermanagh, King’s County, Long- 
ford, and Westmeath—crime had increased, but not to the same formidable extent 
as in the others. 

Sir James proceeded to state, in the first place, the number of insurrectionary 
and agrarian offences which had oceurred in these counties in 1844 and 1845, 
with the view of showing the great increase which had taken place. In Cavan, 
in 1844, the number of such crimes was 109; in 1845, it was 257—in Fermanagh, 
in 1844, it was 18; in 1845, 166—in King's County in 1844, 226; 1845, 301— 
in Longford, in 1844, 205, in 1845, 372—in Westmeath there is an increase of 
about 120, but in Leitrim, in 1844, it was 228; in 1845, 922, being an increase of 
694 crimes in one year. In Roscommon, in 1844, it was 264; in 1845, 716, 
being an increase of 432—in Limerick, in 1844, it was 321; in 1845, 416—in 
Clare, in 1844, 279; in 1845, 327—in Tipperary, in 1844, 908; in 1845, 992. | 
He then specified crimes of a more heinous character; comparing the number | 
which occurred in the five worst counties with what was found to exist through- | 
out the other parts of Ireland. “ These crimes are homicide, firing at the person, 
aggravated assaults, assaults endangering life, incendiarism, killing or maiming 
cattle, demanding and robbery of arms, appearing armed, administering unlawful | 
oaths, sending threatening notices, attacking houses, levelling and destroying fences, | 
malicious injuries to property, and firing into dwelling-houses. Now, in the five | 
counties on which I wish to fix the attention of the House, I have to state that the | 

| 
' 
| 
} 
} 


homicides in 1845 were 47; while in the whole of the rest of Ireland the number 
returned was only 92. Therefore, in five counties, with a population of only one- 
sixth of the whole population of the country, the number of | 1omicides committed 
in the year amounts to one-third of the number committed in the whole of Ire- 
land. In those five counties, in 18-45, there were 85 offences of firing at the per- 
son: there were only 53 such offences in the rest of Ireland. Of aggravated 
assaults in those counties, in 1845, there were 190, and 350 in the whole of the 
rest of Ireland; that is, there were two-fifths of the whole number in the five 
counties. There were in those counties 110 assaults endangering life, 127 in the 
rest of Ireland; or one-half of the whole arose in those five counties. There were | 
139 offences of incendiarism in the five counties, 339 in the rest of Ireland; giving | 
two-sevenths of the whole for the five counties. Killing or maiming cattle, 108 | 
in the five counties, 164 in the rest of Ireland; or two-fifths of the whole arose | 
in the five counties. Demanding and robbery of arms—a crime of the most sus- 
icious and fearful character--in 1845, in the five counties there were 420 of- 
ences, in the rest of Ireland 131; or four-fifths of the whole arose in the five 
counties. Appearing armed: of these offences 64 were produced in the five coun- 
ties in 1845, in the rest of Ireland only 25; or two-thirds of the whole arose in 
the five counties. The same alarming results were exhibited as regarded the 
other kinds of offences; Sir James remarking that the worst symptom within the 
last few months was the increase of the crime of firing into dwelling-houses after | 
dark. In the five counties, the number of such offences in 1845 was 93, in the rest | 
of Ireland only 41. He next showed the number of offences which had taken place 
in January and February of the present year, in four out of the five counties. In | 
Tipperary, there were 8 homicides; 6 offences of firing at the person; 13 robberies 
of arms; 18 firings into houses; 69 offences of sending threatening notices; 14 
attacks on houses. In Limerick, (exclusive of the city of Limerick,) there were, 
within two months, 3 murders; 5 firings at the person; 12 firings into houses; 
26 robberies of arms; 50 threatening notices sent; 18 attacks on houses. In 
Clare there were in those two months, 1 murder, 1 firing at the person, 7 firings 
into houses, 20 robberies of arms, 17 threatening notices sent. In Roscommon, 
there were 1 murder, 5 firings at the person, 3 firings into houses, 31 robberies 
of arms, 61 threatening notices sent, 42 offences of administering unlawfal oaths. 

Sir James submitted a number of details connected with the manner in which 
certain crimes had been perpetrated; classifying them thus—persons murdered or 
injured by their relatives for refusing to give up land; murderous consequences 
arising from interference with the relation of landlord and tenant; enforcement of 
arrears followed by the crime of murder; a notice of ejectment followed by mur- 
der; murder of magistrates; murder resorted to as a means to prevent evidence; 
interference between master and servant. One instance and in some cases two of 
each of the crimes specified were given; but it is unnecessary to go into details, 
as they are already familiar to newspaper readers. The latest instance was that 
of Mr. Carrick. [In connexion with this case, Mr. O'Connell stated that Mr. 
Carrick was one of his Parliamentary supporters. ] 

Sir James quoted a number of reports and representations forwarded by re- | 
sident Magistrates and others, calling upon the Government to interfere; and read 
a touching appeal which had been forwarded to Mr. O'Connell by Mr. Ryan, a | 
Roman Catholic gentleman, entreating him not to oppose the bill now before the | 

ouse. 

In this state of things, it was impossible that Ireland could thrive. Ab- | 
sentecism was complained of, but nothing else could be expected in a country 
where life was insecure; neither could capital be expected to flow in, and without 
capital Ireland never would be prosperous. Sir James mentioned that in the 
commission of the crimes no distinction was drawn between political or sectarian 
creeds. The Protestant and the Roman Catholic, the Orangeman and the Re- | 
pealer were all equally liable to fall by the weapon of the assassin. | 

The leading provisions of the bill as applied to this state of things were then | 
specified. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to have power to proclaim a district | 
where heinous crimes have been committed; to appoint salaried Magistrates and | 
increase the Constabulary force according to the necessities of the case, at the ex- | 

nse of the district; compensation to individuals who have sustained injuries, or 
to the survivors of those who may lose their lives; power to the Lord-Licutenant to 
cause the apprehension of persons found out of their dwellings between sunset and 
sunrise, to - tried by a jury and before a judge of assize. 

At the conclusion of Sir James Graham's speech, Mr. R. D. Browne 
moved the adjournment of the debate. Mr. Suirm O'Brien urged that as 
it was then half-past eleven o'clock, it would be unreasonable to ask Mr. 
O'Connell to commence his speech, as it would no doubt occupy an hour 
and ahalf or two hours. Mr. O'CoNNELL said he was ready to go on, but 
the.lateness of the night made it exceedingly inconvenient. Sir Ropert 





tention’ he hoped the debate would not be adjourned after one speech only. 
A vote’was then taken; and the motion for adjournment was lost, by 98 to 
32. Sir Ropert PEEL, however, yielded; and the adjournment of the debate 
till Tuesflay was agreed to. 

On Thesday there was a lull; the requisite number of Members to con- 
stitute 4 “ House” not having appeared. 





1g the debate. 


Mr. Siti O'Brien submitted to Sir Robert Peel, whether it was desirable to 
go on with the Coercion Bill seeing that not more than ten Irish Members had 


| voted for it, whilst thirty-four had voted against it? Sir Ronert Peet said 


that the division on Monday did not turn on the merits of the measure, but 
upon the question whether the Irish bill ought to have precedence over the 


| other orders of the day. Mr. Gratran asserted that Ireland was not half so 


bad as it was represented to be: the Government had been deceived. Sir Ro- 
nert Pret said, it was still his impression that there were scarcity and distress 
in Ireland. That conviction had excited his deepest sympathy; and he would 
ask the House if he had not done all in his power to relieve the distress? Mr. 
O'CONNELL said, he should be ungrateful to Sir Robert Peel if he withheld his 
acknowledgments for the steps he had taken to avert famine from Ireland: 
he readily, cordially, and he might add gratefully, offered his thanks to the 
Government for what they had done in that respect; and, if this was a measure 
for the same object, he would agree to it at once; but it was an attempt to de- 
prive the people of Ireland of the benefit of the constitution. 

After some further conversation, it was agreed that the order of the day 
for the first reading of the Protection of Life Bill should be postponed till 
the following day, (Thursday,) with the understanding that it may be de- 
ferred till Friday. 

Lecat RELier For THE Poor IN IRELAND. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Povtert Scrore moved the second reading of the 
Destitute Poor (Ireland) Bill— 

For the last twenty years he had taken a great interest in the condition of the 
poor in Ireland; and in connexion with the Coercion Bills of 1834 and 1835, and 
on various other occasions, he had urged upon Parliament the absolute necessity 
of a poor-law adequate to the relief of the destitute portion of the population. 
Ultimately, a Commission of inquiry was appointed; and the report which eman- 
ated from it recommended the establishment of a system of in-door and out-door 
relief. An exception was made as regarded the able-bodied: for them relief by 
emigration was recommended. The Government, not satisfied with this report, 
at the close of 1836 sent over Mr. Nichol to make another inquiry; after a few 
weeks’ residence, Mr. Nichol submitted a report recommending that relief be re- 
stricted to the workhouse; and upon that principle the present Irish Poor-law 
was framed. 

The existing act had proved inadequate to accomplish the object for which a 
Poor-law was needed; and unless its working were enlarged so as to confer relief 
on the destitute, they could not justify the law which protected any property 
whatever, especially oe apg in land, which was the common gift of the Creator 
to mankind upon which to maintain themselves; and he asserted indisputably, 
that when they established a monopoly of the land of a country in the hands of a 
large or a small number of proprietors, the mass of the inhabitants of that country 
had a right to call upon Parliament to give them some other resources to secure 
them from absolute want, and from perishing upon the face of the land which 
God had given them to support themselves. 3 

The workhouses, to which relief was confined, would barely contain one per 
cent of the population. In England the number of destitute persons was about 
ten per cent; and in consequence relief was not confined simply to workhouses. 
The number of workhouses in England was 534; and no less a proportion than 
six-sevenths of the entire number of paupers had out-door relief. But in Ireland, 
under the existing Poor-law, they had not the means of relieving a hundredth 
part of the population. In a — from the Town-Council of Limerick, the 
statement in the report of Lord Devon's Commission was quoted—that there were 
in Ireland 2,385,000 persons in absolute pauperism, and yet there were not work- 
houses to contain more than 90,000 persons; adding, that in the five years the 
number of workhouses did not exceed 130, and that the buildings, instead of being 
appropriated to the accommodation of the poor, had been converted into immense 
intirmaries and hospitals. Mendicancy and vagrancy were as prolific as ever in 
Ireland; as was well testified by the crowds which surrounded those who landed 


| in that country. Allusion had been made by Sir James Graham to the liberality 


to the poor inculcated by the Roman Catholic faith: Mr. Serope did not believe 
that it was a principle of the Romish religion that alms should be substituted for 
a perfectly-organized and legal system of relief. He thought that the best way 
to put an end to the necessity for coercion bills, was to give the poor a right to a 
maintenance upon the land of their birth and of their forefathers, and so to take 
from them the plea of the necessity of combining together against the law. Mr. 
Revans, the Secretary to the Poor-law Commission of 1834, stated as. the result 
of his extensive inquiries, that nine-tenths of the outrages to property and person 
originated in the want of proper relief to the poor. Similar testimony was given 
by Mr. Page of Queen's County, and other well-informed authorities. ‘ 

It appeared from the Constabulary returns of 1844 that some agrarian out- 
rages existed in every county. Sir James Graham had stated that outrages were 
restricted to five counties; but he mast have meant the increase of outrages— 
the increase of the percentage. If it were said that outrages did not prevail 
thronghout Ireland to the same extent as in the five counties, it was because the 
agrarian law had superseded to a certain extent the law of the country, and had 
fuliilled its duty of protecting the lives of the peasantry. It was also important 
to remark, that a tenant-right prevailed in a large extent of country; and 
wherever that right was admitted by the landlord, there was comparative free- 
dom from agrarian ontrage. Ulster afforded an example of this. ‘The law, how- 
ever, did not enforce this tenant-right; and wherever it was disallowed, agrarian 


outrage prevailed, and it supplied the only security which the tenant had for ob 


| taining compensation. Lord Brougham’ had recently enunciated the laws of 


property, and had stated that the landlord had the power to sweep off the entire 
opulation of his estate. Well, that was just Mr. Scrope’s case—that the land- 
fou could so overstrain the rights of property. : ' 

Mr. Scrope explained the leading provisions of his measure: the Guardians to 
have power to give out-door relief to the destitute; to give relief to the able- 
bodied in the shape of work; tosubstitute unions for electoral divisions in giving 
relief, and levying rates; and to abolish mendicancy. Ample means existed for 
finding profitable employment. There were 4,000,000 acres of waste land to 
reclaim; and there were also 12,000,000 or 14,000,000 acres under cultivation 
or in pasture, the produce of which might be doubled or quadrupled by the 
application of more skill and labour. He was satisfied that the adoption of his 
measure, so far from injuring property, would greatly benefit it. : 

Sir James Gramm admitted the purity of Mr. Scrope’s motives, and 
his earnest desire to benefit Ireland; but, looking at the state of that 
country, at the topics adverted to, and the manner in which they were 
handled, he believed that Mr. Scrope had, unintentionally, done much to 
aggravate the present crisis, and to add fearfully to the difficulties of the 
Government— : . 

Mr. Scrope had spoken of his consistency. It was possible to be a consistent 
and honest enthusiast, and at the same time a very indiscreet person; and it was 
also possible that enthusiasts might rush in where experienced statesmen = 
nected with the locality would fear to tread. The great majority of the 7: 
lords and of the Representatives of Ireland, who knew that country best, : 
come to a conclusion exactly opposite to Mr. Scrope’s. That gentleman _ se 
restricted himself to the enlargement of the Bows Poor-law, but had dwelt a 

reat length on a topic even more exciting and im e 

d. Sit James dented that agrarian law had su led the law of the —_ 
try; or that agrarian crime was general throughout Ireland. It was only in five 
counties that that species of crime was greatly on the increase; in the | - 
counties it was on the decrease. As to the allegation about persons dying in 


portant, that of the tenure of 
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during the present scarcity. This proved that it was not, after all, the poverty 
of Ireland which was the cause of crime. Honesty amidst great want is a re- 
markable characteristic of the Irish people. As to the tenant-right, it was a right 
enjoyed by the Irish tenantry in large districts, which was not enjoyed by English 
or Scotch tenants. It is not held, it is true, under statute law; but it exists | 
under unwritten law as strong as statute law, and partakes of the character of 
common law; and wherever it prevails there is the smallest degree of violence. | 
““ But then, he says that the occupation of land in other parts of Ireland is 
not of a suiliciently firm and certain tenure. Now I must be permitted to say, that 
in the present condition of Ireland, unguarded words or imprudent expressions drop- | 

d in the course of debate in this House may produce eflects which those who use 
them would be the last to desire, and which they would deplore to contemplate. In 
this point of view, debates on this question in this House may, I fear, be written in 
letters of blood in Ireland, and followed by a sacrifice of life which we should all de- 
plore.” Sir James proceeded to argue, that the opinions expressed by Mr. Scrope 
about tenant-right inevitably tended to the subversion of all rights of property. 

Mr. Scrope denied this: he merely spoke of compensation for improvements. ] Sir 

ames proceeded. He approached the subject with fear. Mr. Scrope’s observa- 

tions are pregnant with danger; for what do they amount to? They amount to | 
this, that because in some few counties in Ireland agrarian outrages exist, there- | 
fore a Member of Parliament in this*House recommends as a remedy, that occu- 
pation subject to ejectment should by force of law be converted into a perpetuai 
possession; thereby subverting all the rights of property and the law of the land, 
to an extent which even a successful revolution could not surpass. [ Mr. Serope 
repeated, that he said nothing of the kind: he was desirous to see the tenant- | 
right sanctioned by law. 

Sir James entered with some minuteness into the details of Mr. Scrope’s bill; 
showing that the principle of out-door relief was entirely opposed to the remedial 
measures recently mtroduced. The proposition, therefore, would derange all the pro- 
visions hither:o made, and introduce the utmost confusion. If adopted, the land of 
Ireland would not be sufficient to meet a permanent claim of so overwhelming a 
description. He held, that to pass such a measure would break down the riglits 
of property. He believed that the effect would be bad, and that the public im- | 

ssion produced by it would be still worse. Sir James concluded by moving 
that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

A short discussion followed. The prevailing opinion was unfavourable 
to the measure. 

Mr. Smiru O'Brien remarked, that it was not incorrect to say that tenant- 
right was upheld in certain districts not by law but by the fear of outrage. As 
it was found, however, that wherever that right is allowed and acted upon there is 
peace, the Government might be properly called upon to lay the foundation of 
such a right where it does not exist, by giving the tenant a claim to compensa- 
tion for improvements. He thought that Lord John Russell had done wrongly in 
rejecting the recommendations of the first Commission, and preferring the sug- 


streets from want, he did not believe that any such case could be adduced, even | 
| 





gestions of a Commissioner who had spent but six wecks in the country. He | 


would support the measure now submitted, because it recognized the right to out- 
door relief; and he thought the infliction of the necessary rate would convince 
absentee landlords that it would be cheaper and better to expend the money in 
improving their estates. 

ord Joun Russeu defended his proceedings in connexion with the framing of 
the existing l’oor-law. The Commissioners referred to were very good judges of the 
state of Ireland as it then was, and with regard to what they knew of its wants; 
but they were not equally good judges with respect to a system of out-door relief. 
Lord John then quoted the opinions of Mr. Senior and Mr. George Cornwall! 
Lewis; the substance of which was, that the granting of out-door relief in Ireland 
would be to introduce all the abuses of the old English Poor-law, and many others 
besides. As to the propriety of withholding out-door relief, his opinion remained 
unchanged. 

The O'Connor Dow, Mr. P. Burien, Lord C. Hamuron, and Mr. Frewes 
intimated their intention to oppose the second reading. 

Mr. WaKLEY supported the bill; expressing his regret that out-door relicf 
should be opposed by Sir James Graham, in oflice, and by Lord John Russell, who | 
expected soon to be in office. For his own part, he could not sce the justice of de- | 
priving Ireland of the same law which exists in England. It had been suid | 
that such an extension would amount to a confiscation of property: now, what | 
was passing in Ireland at that moment? Was there not danger already both to | 
life and property in that country? It seemed to be imagined that by stav- | 
ing off this thing the evil would be lessened; but he believed the evils of Ireland 
would continue to magnify till ov adopted the same course towards the Irish 
poor which was now in existence in England. | 
Mr. P. Scrore said, he would not give the House the trouble of dividing. | 

| 
| 


His object had been to some extent answered; for the principle of out-door relief 
had made some way. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill thrown out. 

EJECTMENTS IN IRELAND. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Marquis of Lonponperry 
moved for a return of the ejectments actually carried into effect in Ireland 
on the tenants and occupiers of land, for the five'years ending with 1845— 

The motion was founded on the circumstance of a large ejectment having taken | 

lace in the South of Ireland. He had made inquiry into the facts, and had 
ed that on the property of Mr. and Mrs. Gerrard, upwards of three lundred 
people had been turned out of house and home, and even prevented from any at- 
tempt to make coverings for themselves on that land: whole villages were de- 
populated, and the rents were offered and refused. He would ask their Lordships, 
was not this a frightful state of things? Was it to be wondered at, when such 
were the sufferings of the people, that the law was not obeyed, that assassins 
walked abroad and were protected, and that coercion bills becaine necessary ? Too 
much publicity could not be given to the facts; fur unless public indignation were 
aroused no lezislative measure would be effectual. 

The Earl of Sx. Germans assented to the motion. As to the occurrence re- 
ferred to by Lord Londonderry, the Secretary fur Ireland had promised to supply 
him with the facts; and till he received them he should not enter intoa discussion 
on the subject. 

Lord MonreAG.e entreated the House to show that they were anxious to as- 
certain the full extent of Irish grievances. As to the distress and suffering in 
Ireland, he trusted their Lordships would not be induced to underrate it: it was 
very severe. 

the Duke of WELLINGTON made a declaration on the subject of this distress— 
“With respect to the last point alluded to by the noble Lord, the amount of the 
evil at present existing in Ireland, I certainly was one of those who in the month 
of November last doubted the possibility of the evil being of such magnitude as 
it appears to be at the present moment. But I am scrry to say that those who 
were of a different opinion were entirely right, and those who thought the evil 
was not one of such magnitude were entirely wrong; and I, my Lords, was one of 
those persons.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr. Smrru O'Brien brought | 
under notice the same wholesale ejectment referred to by the Marquis of | 
Londonderry; and in connexion with it read a long statement furnished by 
& special reporter sent to the spot by the Dublin Freeman's Journal. After 
reading the distressing details, Mr. O'Brien said it would be better for 
Ireland to return into the state of barbarism which existed before the 





English connexion, than to enjoy such a state of civilization as this. He 
moved an address to the Crown praying for inquiry. 

Sir James Grauam knew nothing of the transaction but from newspaper 
reports; but if such rumours proved to be true, it showed the necessity for 
checking the terrible system of clearances, by legislative enactment. He 
thought the motion was superiluous, as the matter was under inquiry. The 
motion was therefore withdrawn. 

Mr. Suaw anp Sir James GRAWAM. 

When speaking on the subject of Irish government, during the discus- 
sion of Sir Willian Somerville’s amendment on Monday, Mr. Saw availed 
himself of an opportunity for settling some outstanding personalities with 
Sir James Graham. It would be seen from our last Postscript that the 
Ifome Secretary, dealing with Mr. Shaw's scepticism on the subject of the 
potato disease, spoke of the bitterness of his attacks on the Government, 
and hinted pretty broadly that Sir James's resistance to a certain re- 
tiring allowance to be paid the Dublin Recorder had engendered the hostile 
feeling. Sir James also spoke of visions about Irish Secretaryships flit- 
ting across the imagination of Mr. Shaw. It was in reply to this that Mr. 
Shaw spoke an episode in the discussion on Sir William Somerville’s 
amendment. He described the attack as unwarrantable, unworthy of a 
Minister of the Crown, and without foundation in truth— 

In 1842, when Sir Robert Peel was fixed in office, Mr. Shaw submitted to the 
Government, in connexion with his oflice of Recorder, an arrangement by which 
the publie would have saved between 3,000/ and 4,000/. a year, and the office 
itself made more independent and comfortable, by making the salary payable, like 
other judicial offices in the gift of the Crown, out of the Consolidated Fund, in- 
cluding also a retiring allowance. The offer was not accepted; but, so little im- 
portance did he attach to the thing, that it had flitted from his recollection. His 
communications with Sir James Graham on the subject must have been confi- 
dential; but, for his part, he did not care although everything which passed were 
published on every market-cross in England. As to office, Sir Robert Peel, in 
1834, asked him to accept office; and he declined, stating that he preferred re- 
maining as he was: Sir Robert Peel could tell whether, since that tame, he had 
ever directly or indirectly spoken to him on the subject of office. Sir James 
Graham had accused him of kicking the falling Government from behind: but he 

ged to remind Sir James, that last year, when the Govermnent was not falling, 
he did apply that operation as vigorously as he could to the Home Secretary him- 















| self. Ile lamented that the Government was falling in power and character; and 


he moreover thought that Sir James Graham was its evil genius. It was pre- 


| dicted three years ago, by the party with which Sir James formerly acted, that 


he would be the ruin of the Conservative Government. Sir Robert Peel had un- 
fortunately fallen into his hands. For Sir Robert himself Mr. Shaw still retained 
respect and affection; but his feelings for Sir James Graham were the opposite. 

Sir James Granam explained. Je would leave the House to judge ot the fine 
judicial tone and temper just exhibited. He admitted that he had made an al- 
lusion to the possible efiect of political ainbition in swaying the judgment; but it 





| was prospective, and in connexion with the formation of a Protectionist Govern- 


ment. As to a breach of confidence, he denied that any confidence could exist 
in such a case. Mr. Shaw, in the former speech to which he alluded tonight, had 
said that he was on terms of friendship with Sir Robert Peel, but that with Sir 
James Graham he had none: under such a disclaimer there could be no “ con- 
fidence.” 

Ramway LuGIsLarion. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Kixnarrp moved the follow- 
ing resolutions— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, 1. To take into consideration the best 
means of enforcing one uniform system of management on railroads in operation, or to 
be constructed ; and to secure the due fulfilment of the provisions of the acts of Parlia- 
ment under which the companies have obtained their powers, whereby greater accom- 
modation and safety may be tusured to the public: 2. To take into consideration what 
means may be best adopted for diminishing the extravagant expenses attendant on ob- 
taining acts of Parliament for legitimate and necessary undertakings, and at the same 
time for discouraging the formation of schemes got up for the mere purpose of specu. 
lation: 3. Te consider what legislative measures could be framed to protect indi- 
viduals from the injury they may sustain by the laying down lines of railway through 
their property, without subjecting them to the ruinous expense of opposing bills in 
Parliament.” 

With the experience of past years as a guide, he thought it perfectly possible 
to frame some general measure by which the public, and at the same time the 
interests of private individuals, might be better secured. His own idea was, that 
some responsible board should Le appointed in connexion with the Government. 
As to the powers to be conferred on tie proposed Board, he should propose that 
superintendence over Railways should be one. He should propose also that the 
great lines should be considered great arteries, and that no amalgamation should 
be permitted among them. As to the saving of expense in Committees, he thought 
that evidence might be given very much by affidavit; and some arrangement might 











| surely be made by which the enormous expense of serving railway notices—cal- 


culated at 9,0000 for serving 7,000 notices—might be avoided. 

‘The motion was not opposed ; but their Lordships did not anticipate much 
good from the labours of the Committee. 

The Earl of DaLuovste thought there was nothing which Parliament should 
scrutinize more closely, and which called for more circumspection and caution, 
than questions of amalgamation. Le did not think that the appointment of the 
proposed Beard would do any good whatever: it would add to the expense of pro- 
curing and opposing acts. Ile would not oppose the appointment of the proposed 
Committee; but he had no sanguine expectation that it would be able to form 
from the plan of Lord Kinnaird any materially improved system. 

Lord MONTEAGLE wished to remove an erroneous impression which had gone 
abroad, that it was incompetent for the subscribers to her" mea schemes to petition 
Parliament to stop the passing of the bills, seeing that they had delegated their 
powers to the directors. He begged to state that it was competent to those parties 
to petition Parliament at any time during the progress of the bills. [The Duke 
of WeLLincrox—* Yes, ot course it is.”] If parties so situated availed them- 
selves of that power, their Lordships might, in many cases, be freed from a pro- 
tracted and laborious investigation, which would be productive of no result. 

The Duke ef WeLiinGron was anxious for the adoption of means to secure 
the welfare and safety of the public; and he would beg to suggest whether it was 
not desirable to apply the com:non law of the country to these companies—whe- 
ther, in fact, the Magistrates should not have some power over them. : 

Lord Camrvett, after suggesting to Lord Kinnaird the propriety of directing 
the attention of the Committee to two bills which had been passed by their Lord 
ships but rejected by the Commons, the ene for abolishing deodands, and the 
other relating to the responsibility of railway companies in cases where death en- 
sued from accidents, proceeded to say, that by the law of Scotland, railway com- 
panies, in cases where death ensues from accidents caused by their negligence, 
were responsible in the way he wished them to be in England. That law had re- 
cently been acted upon, aud 2,0002. paid to the widow and children of a man who 
was killed by negligence on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 

Lord RepespaLe advised Lord Campbell to reintroduce his bills; and perhaps 
they would receive more attention from the other House this session than they 

























did last year. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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In the House of Commons, oa Welaniee, Mr. Mase ATT eit ‘the | Poynder i improved tue opportunity to impress upon the proprietors the 
secoud reading of the Railway Deposits Bill; the object of which is to re- | Necess sity of measures to improve the condition, morally and physically, of 
move the incunvenieuce arising from the existing obligation to pay railway | the people of India: it was in the power of the Indian Gov ernment to con- 

. i ~ | fer unutterable blessings on the people of that vast region. 


deposits in money— 
payment may be made in the Thr ec Ps er Cent Consolidated or the The fifty-seventh anniversary of the City Dispensary was celebrated at 
Reduced Annuities, Ex lls, or other Pe “wnment securi- | the London Coffeehouse on Tuesday sennight; Lord Grosvenor presiding. 
x nto the Bank of England, | It appeared from the report that 5,038 patients were relieved during the 


» provi ided that pay 
instead of into the \ccountant-G year, at an expense of 5501. The evening’s subscriptions exceeded 2501. 











































The Chancellor of the Exchequer cond rea ting ; ; m entiouing : . A 4 
Boley Gage rica aod d ; - ve "y A meeting was held in the Lancasterian School-room at Peckham, on 
that lic should propose some amendments in Couuuit iee. He sho val 1 st : . 5 ‘ : 9 ‘ 
that in future the money should be} id to the : Thursday night, for the purpose of inducing masters and mistresses to 
Chancery. as herctofore x that the power tu take E “al sjner | Unite 1 vith their servants in raising a fund towards the erection of asylums 
Bills or other Govern ey . valid and 1 servants, and also for providing means of support 
The bill was read a seco a refuge for servants out of place. From the report read and several 
On the same day, Mr. I La petition from mere ts, ments made, both by masters and servants, it appeared that there 





000 servants, who by subscribing 4s. 





in the vicinity of London 1: 





bankers, and traders of Glasgow, setting forth the inconvenience has 
arisen from the withdrawal of so much of the ¢ 1 of the country to the | each wild realize 25,0001; which would allow 10,000/. for building 





and 10,0002. for a relief fund; leaving a surplus of 5,000/. 
ral noblemen, clergyinen, and others, were rea 





construction of railways; and soliciting the House to adopt measures for | almshouses, 
preventing the increase of the evil, by making a selection of new projects, Communications from seve 
1g support; and resolutions were passed for forming a Servants- 











or otherwise. | promi 

The petitioners also submitted that an opportunity should be afforded to | Protection Society. 
scripholders to ider whether they should or Id not proceed with A meeting in furtherance of the abolition of the Malt-tax was held 
their bills; andt all further proceedings be suspended till the consent | on Monday, at the York Hotel, Bridge Street, Blackfriars Sir Charles 
of a majority of the seripholders should be obtained. Lamb was in the chair: and the attendance included farmers from 


Surrey, Sussex, and other contiguou ; counties. The abolition of the 
; id the resolutions adopted 








The petition was referred to the Committee ou Rai 








Tne New Hovsrs or Parttament. In the House of Lords uesds we Was Oo emed un fait accom : “a 
a conversation took place on the delay which had occurred in completing the ne gly of the necessity of re relic ving the ner from the fetters of 
} 





3, the works connected with the House of A subscription to defray expenses was opened, and 2701. 
ed, in consequence of a — » between the contributed in the room. 

syed to sup intend 

by the C aon 





Houses. During the last nine m 
Lords have b n entirely susy 
architect an! the scientitic gent n 
warming. |  suiject had been ings 
the Lords ¢ ttee have made 
poopie ty ’ prese addr 
recom 













ramed the Sir Henry Pottinger, was launched on Saturday, 
1 of Messrs. Fairburn and Sons, at Mill said to be the 
) afloat with the exception of the Great Britain—the tonnage 
rv 450 horses. The Sir Henry Pottinger is intended 



















the works ! f » China liue trot : *yion to Hong-kong, and to earry the Government mails. 
The Maryuis ot F CLANRICARDE mor E xtensive se nises at Rotherhit he, “1 the Canada steam saw-mills, and 
be to Messrs. Vertue, were dest by fire 1 Weduesday morning. 
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therefore t! 





firm is said to have been uninsure 


lander, raised by the Reverer 
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. Miveat a f W: , against the Reverend Jolin I D., Carate of St. 
matters, sI Ant Vandsvorth, was tried at Kingston « mday . bed re Lord Chief 
pon rahe Ju n and a special Jury. In 1844, Dr. Pemberton b ae of 
etcinn the = thecal aga Wandsworth; and in the course of the same vea l ited Dr. Co ls to the 
other Hi in order that both curacy of St. Anne’s Chapel in the sar | wish. In conne sion with this appoint - 
epinien on te see te it, S vera articles of a; \greeinic nt vi ere draw : 02 s that Dr. Colls should 
> ose erat : ptr to do s 2 inten ‘ing to confer it 
ects eoandl i wy pay Dr. 
money to be ex- 
ba P %3 Dr. Colls not 
. ing f th se pay- 
_M j a ‘collateral sec arity he fulfilment 
ANeness oF note to Dr. Pemberton for 
of ¢ ; a breach taking e. he 
follo ~— ment was signed and the » promissory drawn up by Dr. Colls him- 
mee. . i 1a zularity _the house of Dr. Pemberton, after and after two glasses 0} 

pacha docum and both parties 

to tl and was pr 
Leag 1a uberton has a curate ; Dr. Colls called upon 
this | t t after his arrival in great distress of mind, 
tion. 11 . Pemberton had invited him to di on the day that he came 
= ese to the J it he only drat wo glasses of wine, whi ust have been 
* : w= as compl te ly stupific d—that while in that » Dr. Pemberton 


this act of tra ee 





ement and the promissory note—and that on recover- 





sed him to sign th 


%, ‘purp< ring to be mth : 














twenty-four name st rs to the petition, | * 

Were writien by « | the same j ys um,) with tl ing from the effects of the wine he was perfectly horrified at what he had done. 

tion, a r Committe k statement was communicated | "Mr. Cockrell to Pemberton, on the 

this a fit occas i od fomoting and prepariag asion of a quarrel which he had w ith Dr. Colls. Dr. Pemberton remonstrated 

mapas ~ i to the sentiments of th abeaet th ~ 4 a ee Pp 1 the offen der ron the subject, and a retractation was t! le Consequence ; but Dr, 
: Coll: did not adher ~ “} an 1 began to circulate anew his alle gution through the 








Vas rhe ’ , y WReANTIE yn heecdaw " "DSON crave “ 
Deeouvtiox ov Ranwar Comramss, On Thareday, Me. Hepeox gave | parish. In themean time, the Bishep of Winchester, within whose diocese Wands- 
a ‘mation of what was g i n woohon iden; and 


or a future day, to move that a clause be inserted in all Railw: iy Bil! worth is, received 
istere hareholders. at any e¢ pews ss iil Det ceive $ 
aces i istered shareholders, at any s] general meeting at on cs ling OF a nati n, Dr. Pembe ton @ el to hima sealed pa ket which 
etine three aaa 
th Ly i the prot . In consequence of this occur- 


il 
; at least of the shareholders sha!! be present, to declare the contained the 
company di -. Pemberton’s name from a commission appointed to make 


ive Il comy on being ioe to landowners and others for -¢, the Bish 
» lane suatatnn of the compan 2 b oe : , 
any lo tae com; i zations under the act of Parliament for the augmentation of small 
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, ce inv 
New Warr for ond, in the ro F Mr. R. Colborue, deceased. livings. [In the course of his examination, the Bishop stated that he should never 
R ¢ on * ednesday, the at he intended | have sanctioned such an agreement as that he had heardread. Without reference 


Easrer Recess 
to propos: that the Es 
Not to exceed the Mon 
move the adjournment 





the shortest possible duration— | to the charge of drugging the wine, he considered that the proceeding of the 
1 not | plaintifiin m: akin; > such an agreement, and taking a bill of excliange from his 
curate, was so improper, that if no sa sfactory expl. ination had been given of it 
: he should pec de have felt it his duty to suspend hin from his functions, a 
The Court perhaps remove him ‘altoge ‘ther. He considered it a transaction of a simoniacal 
+ » character; and this was 1¢ sufficient to cause him to strike the plaintiff's name 
THERE was a | ant evening-party at Buckingham Palace on Wednes- | out of the commission. Dr. Colls was entitled to the whole of his _ ury.] No 
day; a convenic nt day for the courtiers of the Lower House of Parliament, | evidence was offered in defence. The Jury returned a verdict for the pls aintift— 
seeing that t! lative labours terminate at an early hour i after- | damages 2001. 
ther a ful 
r — TI a4 “ _ Thomas Wicks, t! 10 shot his master in Dre 
ae aes duec 1 | cuted at Ne wy n Me morning. There has been delay in inflicting the 
tai . “idgc punishment in consequence of an applic cation to the Home Se ry for a commu- 
m; and passin = ito the tation, on the ground of the prisoner's insanity: a ‘medical examination took place, 
} to be of sound mind. He appears to have been a 





mmencement; and he should n 
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Lane, was exe- 


noon, and equal lly couvenient for the Lords, wl 
holyday. ‘Lie company began to arrive about nin 


ey , en 
ves, the Dut sses of K« 








received her Royal relati 
and Prince Georg », in the Yellow D 














Grand received the genera The Fee ¢ apne over, the | and the convict was declarec 
party i tothe Ballroom; where a concert was performed. A supper | determined ruffian. After his condemnation, he expressed a wish to see a girl 
closed the entertainment. who had lived with him: this was refused; and he confessed that if ~ had been 
The Oneer ittended the performance of the Philhar- | allowed to meet the girl, whom he had a spite against for her evider on the 
monic C vt 1¢] Siete ol tn ut joined them trial, he would have received her wit pparent affection, but while prete tending to 
es cca te eis ' kiss her he had determined to seize her by the throat with his teeth and suffocate 
itues of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal are in progress. | her! On Saturday he dictated ac infession, full of atroc ious avowals of wicked 
Mr. rho volt is the artiste, an Albert the patron. | intentions. He beh wei 1 with disgusting hardihood in his last hour. When 








passing hw ah the chs ipel-yard to the ‘scaffold, he ex: laimed, “ Now, then, as 
Dr. Dodd I shall soon’ know the grand secret.” Under the gallows, he 
| bowed tri e to the rmeha who set up @ tremendous cheer. The Ordinary checked 
laide’s nephew. | the convict when he was about to repeat his bowings; and in a few seconds the 
Pa ee ee ee ae : _— hangman had completed his task, Wicks swinging in the air “ while yet the hor- 
Sir Robert Peel had audiences of the Queen on Saturday and Wednesday. | rible cheering of the multitude assembled was ringing in his ears.” And so the 

- great moral lesson closed. 
Che {tHetropolis. It has been ascertained that Wicks has witnessed nearly all the executions 
The P + India & “epi ae mY eee i which have taken place since that of Crouch, some years since. He appears to 
1e Proprietors of East India Stock assembled yesterday, at the East | have had a morbid curiosity for such scenes; and on the occasion of Martha 
India House, to awarda vote of thauks to the victors of Aliwal and Sobraon. Browning's recent execution he paid 2s. 6d. for a seat in a room opposite the 
scaffold. 


Sir Henry Willock, the Chairman, proposed the resolutions; and Mr. Hogg 
called upon the proprietors not to pass them unanimously merely, but to As usual, pickpockets were arrested pursuing their avocations amid the crowd 
in the Old Bailey whilst the murderer was suspended. 


pass them with acclamation: the reply was given in loud cheers. Mr. 





‘sday, at Marlborough House, the re- | 
in h nour OE € the Prince of Saxe Meiningen, 
ieth year. The Prince is Queen Ade- 


A dinner-party assei 
sidence of (ueen A 
who had that day at 
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The Probinces. 

The Queen has contributed 100/. in aid of the Woolsorter's fund at Brad- 

ford, for the purchase of a public pleasure-ground and the erection of baths. 

Mr. UL. Rich, a Liberal and Free-trader, is a candidate for Richmond, in 
the room of the late Mr. Ridley Colborne. 








The South-eastern Railway requires for its Margat 
of land at Margate, belonging to Messrs. Hatfield: the owns 
for it; the Company offered 6,0001. The case was judicially settled on | 

rgate, in a court held by Mr. Bodkin as assessor of t! 
r inquiry, a verdict was given for 5,2 
from Leeds to Derby narrowly escaped 
sing the Eckington station at a flying sp: 
egave-train, which had been “ shunted” 
and t] 
: tl 
























morning. Ou pas 
riage attached to a lu 
way for the muil-train, happened suddealy to break, 
riage fell upon the first carriage in the mail as it th 
the mail was going prevented the weight of the carriage from having a 
upon the train so as to throw it off the line; but as it passed, all t! 
the doors, the steps, and all projections, were cut cor 
the train had pas» carriage fell directly up 
travelled. Had tl ken half a minute sooner, 1 
have ensued. 


Mr. Thomas Hussey, a celebrated sporting character 
hunt with the al pack, while hunting with the Queen's hounds 
since, had a very narrow escape in the vicinity of Wycombe. He charge 
fence, which his horse took in beautiful style: on the other side was a chall 
upwards of twenty feet deep: to the surprise of every one in the field, both 
ussey and his Lorse escaped unhurt. A slight j t ide of 
pit, against which the nag first struck, slightly 
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A young man was killed by lightning last week, at W H 
with six others sought shelter from a storm wider a hedg ung 
knocked down several of the youths, and the deceased died i v minutes 

A boy was struck dead by lightning last we rowby, in Yorkshire, while 
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sitting by the kitchen-fire of a farm-house. 
down by the same stroke. 
A man em 


of the house was knocked 





ployed in an iron-f y at Kingswinford ha 
death. For the sake of the warmth, he laid hi 
a core-stove, used for casting and drying iror 
molten metal flowed i 
Three sailors belonging to an 
having been ser , 
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to the stove; and when tal 
Austrian shij 





en out he 
ustle to Venice, 


ani from New 


day, for water, picked 





it 


ishore al ail 






som 





in a marsh, with which they made e of the roots was wate 
and all the men were poiso 1; two were recovered by medical aid, but 
died. 

On’ king round one of his master's sta 













in a fi t St. Mary’s, 

ackages, w! 
Soadies Was 
it. 
a ton and a half. 
stack; and this 1 
band goods, over 
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weighed together 
,» a h le had been « i 
»1 to by the smugglers for the security of their contra- 
*y threw straw, &c., to screen them from the ey 

rron-load. of about a ton and a half more, was br 
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r wag ih 
Customhouse. This is smuggling with a vengeance.—Lyan Advertiser. 

The Leeds Intelligencer mentions a strange robbery. “ On Monday the founda- 
tion-stone of a new Independent chapel was laid at Rawdon al for- 
malities. During the ceremony, a bottle containing the seve I 






f several 
tone, and 


a list of the subscribers to the fuad, and a « 
were deposited in a recess in the foundatior 
brass, firmly soldered down to the stone. 
morning, it was discovered that the brass plate had been removed, and the val 
able contents abstracted, leaving only the papers and things of little value. S 
of the workmen had been upon the watch till three o'clock in the morning, after 
which hour the robbery must have been committed.” 





covered with a 
On the arrival of the workmen n 





At Warwick Assizes, last week, an action for libel was brought by Mr. Sibley, 
4 coach-proprietor at Leamington, against the Suaday Times. That journal had 
designated the conduct of Sibley towards some people whom he had agreed to 
convey to and from a steeple-chace as an instance of “ coaching rascality,” “a 
gross case of cheating,” and so Sibley having returned to Leamington before 
the proper time, leaving those who had paid their fare to get back how they 
could, while he filled his vehicle with new customers. For Mr. Sibley it was 
shown, that he stopped for the passengers as long as he had agreed to do, but 
they remained to see some extra sport. Verdict for the plaintiff—damages 5v/. 

At the same Assizes, Elisha George Blayney was tried for being accessory after 
the fact to the robbery of a hundred ten-pound notes from the Leamington branch 
of the Warwick and Leamington Bank. This robbery was committed in Janu: 
1844, and a brother of the accused is in custody for it. The chief « 
that of a man named Archer, to whom the prisoner had applied with 
putting the notes in circulation: they were sold for 1501 to Myers, a Jew. 
prisoner was found guilty. 
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iam Jennings and Joseph Myers were then tried for receiving tl 
them to have been stolen. Jennings was found guilty, while Myers 





ler of Thomas Tranter, an old 









farmer at Berkeswell, in November last. The unstances which excited sus- 
oy against the prisoner were mentioned at the time. The evidence against 
eed was entirely circumstantial, and app reutly very strong; he was 





acquitted. 
At Bodmin Assizes, on Saturday, Mary Pearce, a widow, was tried for embezzling 
1d., the property of her Majesty the Queen. The evidence proved these facts. 
rs. Pearce is the daughter of Mrs. Watts, the Postmistress at Stratton > old 
lady is bedridden, and accused acted for her. The Post-office authorities sus- 
pected that there was something amiss, and sent two clerks privately from Lond 
towatch. They used means to check the conduct of Mr.s Pearce, and discovered 
that she had taken postage-stamps off letters which passed through her hands, 
and these stamps she had placed on letters for which people paid her postage. 
She was found guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 
Bethuel Hutchings, lately Postmaster at Bude, was tried for a similar offence, 
and convicted. 
At Norwich Assizes, yesterday week, Samuel Yarham was tried for the murder 
of Mrs. Candler, at Yarmouth, in November 1844. Three men were tried last 
for this crime; when Yarham appeared as ness, and pretended that he 
surprised the accused robbing the premises they had killed the woman: 
he was disbelieved, and the men were acquitted. Yarham himself was arrested 
some time since, in Gloucestershire, in consequence of a Mrs. Dick, a woman 






living at Yarmouth, having divulged that he had confessed to her after the trial | 


that he was the murderer. The general tendency of the evidence now adduced 
was to implicate the prisoner; but the case turned upon the credibility of Mrs. 
Dick. The only point for the defence was the improbability of the woman's evi- 
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IRELAND. 
The Repeaters held their weekly meeting at Conciliation Hall on Mon- 
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» South E uary; and a number of howitzers 

ived on the uy from Delhi, the day on which the 

n under the command of Sir Heury Smith arrived from Loodienah, 
battle was fought on the 10th February; and we subjoin the 

s as furnished in the official despatch written on the 13th, and dated 

from Kussoo 
Despatch from his Excellency the Command r-in-chief to the Right 
Hi urable the Governor-General. 


“ Head-quarters, Army of the Sutlej, Camp Kassoor, 
“13th February 1846. 
zht Honourable Sir—This is the fourth despatch which I have had the 
j | en. Thanks to Al- 
Il our successes, the ocea- 
niost glorious and decisive 
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»ments of the Sikhs and our counter- 
Defeated ou the Upper Sutlej, the 
enemy continued , ition on the right baul his formidable 
ete -de-pont and intrenchinents on the left bank of the river in front of the main 
body of our army. But on the 10th instant, all that he held of the British terri- 
tory, which was comprised in the ground on which one of his camps stood, was 
stormed from his grasp; and his audacity was again punished by a blow, sudden, 
heavy, and overwhelming. 
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t is my gratifying duty to detail the measures which 
have led to this glorious result. ; 

“ The enemy’s works had been repeatedly re onnoitered during the time of my 
head-quarters being fixed at Nihalkee, by myself, by my Departm sntal Staff, and 
my Engineer and Artillery officers. Oar observations, coupled with the reports of 
spies, convinced us that there had devolved on us the arduous task of attacking, 
in a position covered with formidable intrenchments, not fewer than thirty thou- 
sand men, the best of the Khalsa troops, with seventy pieces of cannon, uni 
by a good bridge to a reserve on the opposite bank, on which the enemy had 
a considerable camp and some artillery, commanding and flanking his field-works 
on our side. Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s division having rejoined me on 
the evening of the 8th, and part of my siege train having come up with me, I re- 
solved, on the morning of the 10th, to dispose our mortars and battering-guns en 
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the alluvial land within good range of the enemy’s works. To enable us to do 
this, it was necessary first to drive in the enemy's pickets at the post of observa- 
tion in front of Koodeewalla, and at the little Sobraon. It was directed that this 
should be done during the night of the 9th; but the execution of this part of the 
& was deferred, owing to misconceptions and casual circumstances, until near 

break. ‘The delay was of little importance, as the event showed that the 


Sikhs had followed our example in occupying the two posts in force by day only. | 


Of both, therefore, possession was taken without opposition. The battering and 


disposed field-artillery was then put in position in an extended semicircle, em- | 


bracing within its fire the works of the Sikhs. It had been intended that the 
cannonade should have commenced at daybreak; but so heavy a mist hung over 
the plain and river, that it became necessary to wait until the rays of the sun had 


= it and cleared the atmosphere. Meanwhile, on the margin of the | 
utlej on our left, two brigades of Major-General Sir R. Dick’s division, under his | 


personal command, stood ready to commence the assault against the enemy's ex- 
treme right. His Seventh Brigade, in which was the Tenth Foot, reinforced by 
the Fifty-third Foot, and led by Brigadier Stacey, was to head the attack, sup- 

rted at two hundred yards distance by the Sixth Brigade under Brigadier Wil- 

inson. In reserve wasjthe Fifth Brigade, under Brigadier the Honourable T. 
Ashburnham; which was to move forward from the intrenched village of Koodee- 
walla, leaving, if necessary, a regiment for its defence. In the centre, Major- 
General Gilbert's division was deployed for support or attack, its right resting on 
and in the village of the little Sobraon. Major-General Sir Harry Smith's was 
formed near the village of Guttah, with its right thrown up towards the Sutlej. 
Brigadier Cureton’s cavalry threatened, by feigned attacks, the ford at Hurreekee, 
and the enemy's horse under Rajah Lall Singh Misr on the opposite bank. Bri- 
gadier Campbell, taking an intermediate position in the rear between Major- 
General Gilbert's right and Major-General Sir Harry Smith's left, protected both. 
Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, under whom was Brigadier Scott, held in 
— on our left, ready to act as circumstances might demand, the rest of the 
cavalry. 

vs Our battery of nine-pounders, enlarged into twelves, opened near the little 
Sobraon with a brigade of howitzers formed from the light ficld-batteries and 
troops of horse artillery, shortly after daybreak. But it was half-past six before 
the whole of our artillery fire was developed. It was most spirited and well direct- 
ed. I cannot speak in terms too high of the judicious disposition of the guns, 
their admirable practice, or the activity with which the cannonade was sustained : 
but, notwithstanding the formidable calibre of our iron guns, mortars, and howit- 
zers, and the admirable way in which they were served, and aided by a rocket 
battery, it would have been visionary to expect that they could, within any limited 
time, silence the fire of seventy picces behind well-constructed batteries of earth, 
plank, and fuscines, or dislodge troops covered either by redoubts or epaulements, 
or within a treble line of trenches. ‘The effect of the cannonade was, as has since 
been proved by an inspection of the camp, most severely felt by the enemy; but 
it soon became evident that the issue of this struggle must be brought to the arbi- 
trement of musketry and the bayonet. 

“ At nine o'clock, Brigadier Stacey's brigade, supported on either flank by Captains 
Horsford’s and Fordyce’s batteries and Lieutenant-Colonel Lane's troop of Horse 
Artillery, moved to the attack in admirable order. The infantry and guns aided 
each other correlatively. The former marched steadily on in line, which they halt- 
ed only to correct when necessary. The latter took up successive positions at the 
gallop, until at length they were within three hundred yards of the heavy bat- 

teries of the Sikhs: but, notwithstanding the regularity, and coolness, and scien- 
tific character of this assault, which Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hot 
was the fire of cannon, musketry, and zumboorucks kept up by the Khalsa troops, 
that it seemed for some moments impossible that the intrenchments could be won 
under it; Lut soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the 
Batisfaction to see the gallant Biigadier Stacey's soldiers driving the Sikhs in con- 
fusion before them within the area of their encampment. The Tenth Foot, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Franks, now for the first time brought into serious contact 
with the enemy, greatly distinguished themselves. This regiment never fired a 
shot till it got within the works of the enemy. The onset of her Majesty's Fifty- 
third Foot was as gallant and effective. The Forty-third and Fifty-ninth Native 
Infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool determination. 

_ “At the moment of this first success, I directed Brigadier the Honourable T. 
Ashburnham’s brigade to move on in support, and Major-General Gilbert's and Sir 
Harry Smith's divisions to throw out their light troops to threaten their works 
aided by artillery. As these attacks of the centre and right commenced, the fire 
of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the right, and then gradually to 
cease; but at one time the thunder of full one hundred and twenty pieces of ord- 
nance reverberated in this mighty combat through the valley of the Sutlej; and 
as it was soon seen that the weight of the whole force within the Sikh 
camp was likely to be thrown upon the two brigades that had passed 
its trenches, it became necessary to convert into close and serious attacks the 
demonstrations with skirmishers and artillery of the centre and right; and the 
battle raged with inconceivable fury from right to left. The Sikhs, even when at 

iculur points their intrenchments were mastered with the bayonet, strove to 
regain them by the fiercest conflict sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry 
of the left, under Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, had moved forward and 
ridden through the openings of the intrenchments made by our sappers, in single 
file, and reformed as they passed them—and the Third Dragoons, whom no obstacle 
usually held formidable by horse appears to check, had on this day, as at Feroze- 
shah, galloped over and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field- 
works—and until the full weight of three divisions of infantry, with every field- 
artillery gun which could be sent to their aid, had been cast into the scale—that 
victory finally declared for the British. ‘The fire of the Sikhs first slackened and 
then nearly ceased; and the victors then pressing them on every side, precipitated 
them in masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven 
inches had rendered hardly furdable. In their efforts to reach the right bank, 
through the deepened water, they suffered from our horse artillery a terrible car- 
nage. Hundreds fell under this cannonade; hundreds upon hundreds were 
drowned in attempting the perilous passage. Their awful slaughter, confusion, 
and dismay, were such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their 
generous conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, in the early part of the action, 
sullied their gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously mangling every wounded 
soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war left at their mercy. 

“IT must pause in this narrative especially to notice the determined hardihood 
and bravery with which our two battalions of Ghoorkhas, the Sirmoor and Nusseree, 
met the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to them. Soldiers of small stature, 
but indomitable spirit, they vied in ardent courage in the charge with the grena- 
diers of our own nation; and, armed with the short weapon of their mountains, 
were a terror to the Sikhs throughout this great combat. 

“ Sixty-seven pieces of cannon, upwards of two hundred camel swivels, (zum- 
boorucks,) numerous standards, and vast munitions of war, captured by our 
troops, are the pledges and trophies of our victory. The battle was over by 
eleven in the morning; and in the forenoon I al our engineers to burn a part 
and to sink a part of the vaunted bridge of the Khalsa army, across which they 
had boastfully come once more to defy us, and to threaten India with ruin and 
Cevastation. 

“We have to deplore a loss severe in itself, but certainly not heavy when 
weighed in the balance against the obstacles overcome and the advantages ob- 
tained. I have especially to lament the fall of Major-General Sir Robert Dick, 

K.C.B., a gallant veteran of the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns. He sur- 
vived only till evening the dangerous grape-shot wound which he received close 
to the enemy's intrenchment, whilst personally animating, by his dauntless ex- 


daring. Major-General Gilbert, to whose gallantry and unceasing exertions I 
have been so deeply indebted, and whose services have been so eminent through- 
out this eventful campaign, and Brigadier Stacey, the leader of the brigade most 
hotly and successfully engaged, both received contusions. They were such as 
would have caused many men to retire from the field, but they did not interrupt 
| for a moment the efforts of these heroic officers. Brigadier M‘Laren, so distin- 


| ample, the soldiers of her Majesty’s Eightieth Regiment in their career of noble 
| 
} 


| guished in the campaigns in Affghanistan, at Maharajpore, and now again in our 
conflicts with the Sikhs, has been badly wounded by a ball in the knee. Briga- 
dier Taylor, C.B., one of the most gallant and intelligent officers of the Army, to 
whom I have felt deeply indebted on many occasions, fell in this fight, at the 
head of his brigade, in close encounter with the enemy, and covered with honour- 
| able wounds. Brigadier Penny, of the Nusseree Battalion, commanding the Se- 
cond Brigade, has been wounded, but not, I trust, severely. 1 am deprived for 
the present of the valuable services of Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Gough, C.B., 
| Acting Quarter-Master General of her Majesty's troops; whose aid I have so 
highly prized in all my campaigns in China ‘and India. He has received a wound 
from a grape-shot, which is severe, but I hope not dangerous. Lieutenant-Co- 
| lone! Barr, Acting Adjutant-General of her Majesty's forces, whose superior merit 
| as a Staff-ollicer I have before recorded, has suffered a compound fracture in the 

left arm by a ball: it is feared that amputation may become nccessary. Lieutenant- 
| Colonels Ryan and Petit, of the Fiftieth Foot, were both badly wounded with 
| that gallant regiment. Captain John Fisher, Commandant of the Sirmoor Bat- 
talion, fell at the head of his valiant little corps, respected and lamented by the 
whole Army. 

“T have now to make the attempt, difficult, nay impracticable though I deem 
it, of expressing in adequate terms my sense of obligation to those who espe- 
cially aided me by their talents and self-devotion in the hard-fought field of 
Sobraon. 

“ First, Right Honourable Sir, you must permit me to speak of nee Be- 
| fore the action, I had the satisfaction of submitting to you my plan of attack; 
| and I cannot describe the support which I derived from the cireumstances of its 

having in all its details met your approbation. When a soldier of such sound 
judgment and matured experience as your Excellency assured me that my pro- 
jected operation deserved success, I could not permit myself to doubt that, with 
the blessing of Divine Providence, the victory would be ours. Nor did your as- 
sistance stop here: though suffering severely from the effects of a fall, and unable 
to mount on horseback without assistance, your uncontrollable desire to see this 
army once more triumphant, carried you into the hottest of the fire; filling all 
who witnessed your exposure to such peril at once with admiration of the intre- 
pidity that prompted it, and anxiety for your personal safety, involving so deeply 
in itself the interests and happiness of British India. I must acknowledge als 
my obligation to you for having, whilst I was busied with another portion of our 
operations, superintended all the arrangements that related to laying our bridga 
across the Sutlej near Ferozepore. Our prompt appearance on this bank of the 
river after victory, aud advance to this place, which has enabled us to surprise its 
fort and encampment without opposition in one of the strongest positions in the 
country, is the result of this invaluable assistance.” 

[A numerous list of officers who had distinguished themselves during the day 
is subjoined, with notes indicating the kind of service rendered. We select a few 
cases, as presenting slight ae) 

“ Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell has established a claim on this day to 
the rare commendation of having achieved much with a cavalry force, where the 
duty to be done consisted entirely of an attack on field-works usually supposed to 
be the particular province of infantry and artillery.” * * * 








“ Brigadier Smith, C.B., had made all the dispositions in the Engineer ne 
ment; which were in the highest degree judicious, and in every respect excellent. 
On the evening of the 9th instaut, Brigadier Irvine, whose name is associated 
with one of the most brilliant events in our military history, the capture of Bhurt- 

we, arrived in camp. The command would have course have devolved on him; 

ut, with that generosity of spirit which ever accompanies true valour and ability, 
he declined to assume it, in order that ail the credit of the work which he had 
begun might attach to Brigadier Smith. For himself, Brigadier Irvine sought 
only the opportunity of sharing our perils in the field, and he personally accom- 
panied me throughout the day. Brigadier Smith has earned a title to the highest 
praise which I can bestow.” ; é 

“ Brigadier Stacey, C.B., I must commend to your special protection and fa- 
your. On him devolved the arduous duty of leading the first column to the at- 
tack; turning the enemy’s right; encountering his ‘fire, before his numbers had 
been thinned, or his spirit broken; and, to use a phrase which a soldier like your 
Excellency will comprehend, taking off the rough edge of the Sikhs in the fight. 
How ably, how gallantly, how successfully this was done, I have before endea. 
voured to relate.” * * * * * F : 

“ We were in this battle again honoured with the presence of Prince Walde- 
mar of Prussia, and the two noblemen in his suite, Counts Oriola and Greuben. 
Here, as at Moodkee and Ferozeshah, these distinguished visiters did not con- 
tent themselves with a distant view of the action, but throughout it were to be 
seen in front wherever danger most urgently pressed. ’ 

“ The loss of the enemy has been immense. An estimate of it must be formed 
with a due allowance for the spirit of exaggeration which pervades all statements 
of Asiatics where their interest leads them to magnify numbers; but their owa 
observation on the river-banks and in the enemy's camp, combined with the re- 
ports brought to our intelligence department, convince me that the Khalsa ca- 
sualties were between 8,000 and 10,000 men killed and wounded in action and 
drowned in the passage of the river. Among the slain are, Sirdars Sham Singh, 
Attareewalla, Generals Goolab Singh Koopta, and Hera Singh Topee, Si 
Kishen Singh, son of the late Jemadar Kooshall Singh, Generals Mobaruck Ally 
and Illahee Buksh, and Shah Newaz Khan, son of Futteh-ood-deen Khan of 
Kussoor. The body of Sham Singh was sought for in the captured camp by his 
followers; and, respecting the gallantry with which he is reported to have de- 
voted himself to death rather than accompany the army in its flight, I forbade his 
people being molested in their search, which was finally successful. 

“ The consequences of this great action have yet to be fully developed. It 
has at least, in God’s Providence, once mere expelled the Sikhs from our terri- 
tory, and planted our standards in the soil of the Punjaub. After occupying 
their intrenched position for nearly a month, the Khalsa army had perhaps mis- 
taken the caution which had induced us to wait for the necessary material, for 
timidity. But they must now deeply feel that the blow which has tallen on them 
from the British arm has only been the heavier for being long delayed. 

“ T have, &c. H. Govan, General, : 
“ Commander-in-chief, East Indies.” 
Loss sustained in the Battle of Sobraon, 10th February 1846. 

Abstract, Staff—2 European officers wounded. Artillery Division--1 European offl- 
cer, 3 rank and file, 3 syce drivers, and 17 horses, killed ; 1 European officer, 1 sergeant, 
33 rank and fire, 5 Lascars, 5 syces, and 23 horses, wounded ; 5 horses missing. Engi- 
neers and Sappers and Miners—2 rank and file killed; 3 European officers, 1 Native ditto, 
and 16 rank and file, wounded. Cavalry Division—6 rank and file and 18 horses killed ; 
4 European officers, 2 trumpeters, 56 rank and file, and 53 horses, wounded ; 24 horses 
missing. Ist Infantry Division—2 European officers, 1 Native officer, and 97 rank and 
file, killed ; 28 European officers, 13 Native officers, aud 489 rank and file, wounded. 2d 
Infantry Division—5 European oficers, | Native officer, 5 sergeants, 109 rank and file, 
and 1 horse, killed ; 38 European officers, 12 Native officers, 46 sergeants, 2 trumpeters, 
685 rank and file, and 1 horse, wounded. 3d Infantry Division—5 European officers, 1 
Native officer, 3 sergeants, 1 trumpeter, 75 rank and file, and 5 horses, killed ; 25 Euro- 
pean officers, 13 Native officers, 27 sergeants, 3 trumpeters, 573 :ank and file, and 6 


horses, wounded. 
Total—13 European officers, 3 Native officers, $ sergeants, 2 trumpeters, 292 rank and 
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file, 3 syces, and 36 horses, killed ; 101 European officers, 39 Native officers, 74 sergeants, 
7 trumpeters, 1,832 rank and file, 5 Lascars, 5 syees, and 83 horses, wounded ; 29 horses 
missing. 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
European officers...-.sesecceeccccceeectsscceseeesers IB oe 10 

Native officers «...++e+eseeeeeee 

Warrant and non-com. officers, rank and file.....-- 
Lascars, syce-drivers, syces, KC. + ++eee seer ee eeeeeeeee 





Names of Officers Killed and Wounded. 


KILLED. 

Artillery Division. Ist Troop 2d Bde. H. A.—First Lieut. H. J. Y. Faithful. 

First Infantry Division. Brigade Staff—Lieut. R. Hay, Major of Brigade. 
50th Foot—Licut. C. R. Grimes. 

Second Infantry Division. Divisional Staff—Licut. J. S. Rawson, Offg. D. A. Q. M. 
General. Brigade Staff—Lieut. Col. C. C, Taylor, C.B., Brigadier. Ist Eur. Lt. Infy, 
— F. Shuttleworth and Ensign F. W. A. Hamilton. Sirmoor Battn.—Captain J. 

isher. 

Third Infantry Division. Divisional Staff—M. General Sir R. H. Dick, K.C.B., and 
K.C.H. H. M. 62d Foot—Lieut. W. T. Bartley. 33d Regt. N. I.—Lieut. W. D. Play- 
fair. H. M. 10th Foot— Lieut. W. S. Beale. H. M. 53d Foot —Capt. C. E. D. Warren. 

WOUNDED. 

General Staff—Lieut.-Col. J.°B. Gough, C.B., Offg. Quarter-Master Gen. H. M. 
Forces (very severely); and Lieut.-Col. M. Barr, Offg. Adjt.-Gen. H. M. Forces (se- 
verely and dangerously). 

Artillery Division—2d Troop 24 Brigade, H. A.—Brevet-Major C. Grant (slightly). 

Engineer Department—Brevet-Capt. W. Abercrombie (contused); First Lieut. J. R. 
Beecher (severely); and Second Lieut. G. P. Hebbert (slightly). 

Cavalry Division—H. M. 3d Light Dragoons—Lieut. J. B. Hawkes (slightly) ; Lieut. 
H. W. White (ditto); Cornet Kauntze (severely); and Quartermaster A. Crabtree 
(slightly ). 

Ist Infantry Division—Divisional Staff—Lieut. E. A. Holdich, A. D. C. (severely.) 
Brigade Statf—Lieut.-Col. N. Penny, Brigadier, and Capt. J. Garvock, Major of b de 
(severely). H. M. 3lst Foot—Lieut. R. Law (severely) ; Lieut. G. Ehnsicy (severely) ; 
Lieut. 8. J. Timbrell (dangerously), both thighs broken; Lieut. P. Gabbet (slightly) ; 
Lieut. C. H. G. Tritton (mortally) ; Ensign Jones (dangerously) ; and Lieut. and Adjt- 
Bolton (severely). 47th Regt. N. I.—Licut. and Adjt. R. Renny (severely); Lieut. I. 
C. James, 32d N. I. (slightly); Ensign W. H. Walcot (slightly); and Ensign J. D. 
Ogston (slightly). H. M. 50th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. Ryan, K. H. (dangerously) ; 
Brevet-Col. P. J. Petit (ditto); Capt. G. Mac L. Tew (ditto); Capt. J. B. Bonham 
(dangerously) ; Capt. H. Needham (dangerously) , Capt. J. L. Wilton (very severely) ; 
Lieut. H. W. Hough (severely); Lieut. J. J. Smyth (severely); Lieut. C. A. Moat 
(severely) ; Ensign C. H. Slessor (slightly); and Lieut. C. H. Tottenham (sl 
42d Light Infantry—Major T. Polwhele (slightly); and Lieut A. Macqueen (severely). 
Nusseree Battalion—Capt. C. O’Brien (severely). 

Second Infantry Division. Divisional Staff—Major-Gen. W.R. Gilbert (slightly) ; 
Lieut. F. M‘D. Gilbert, A.D.C. (slightly). Brigade Staff -Lieut.-Col. J. M*Laren, C.B. 
Brigadier (dangerously); Lieut. G. H. M. Jones, Major of Brigade (very severely— 
right arm amputated). H. M. 29th Foot—Capt. A. St. G. H. Stepney (severely) ; 
Capt. J. D. Young (slightly); Capt. K. Murchison (slightly); Lieut. R. F. Menry; 
Lieut. A. J. Duncan (severely); Lieut. W. Kirby (very severely); Lieut. C. E. Mac- 
donnell (severely); Lieut. H. G. Walker (slightly); Lieut. G. M. Nugent (se- 
verely); Lieut. G. St. J. Henderson (contusion) ; Lieut. E. T. Scudamore (severely) ; 
and Ensign G. Mitchell (very severely—right leg amputated). 4ist Regt. N. I.—Capt. 
W. H. Halford (severely) ; Capt. J. Cumberlege (severely); Capt. J. W. V. Stephen 
(slightly); Lieut. A. W. Onslow (slightly); Lieut. M. F. Kemble (slightly) ; Ensign C. 
H. Scatchard (severely—since dead); Ensign C. R. Aikman (slightly); and Ensign J. P. 
Bennett (slightly). 68th Regt. N. I.—Lieut. P. A. Robertson (slightly) ; and EnsignJ. A. 
Dorin (slightly). Ist European Light Infantry—Brevet Capt. E. Magnay (severely) ; 
Lieut. J. Patullo (severely); Lieut. J. Lambert (severely); Lieut. G. G. Denniss (se- 
verely) ; Lieut. A. Hume (dangerously) ; Lieut. T. Staples (slightly); Ensign (. O. B, 
Palmer (slightly); Ensign G. H. Davidson (dangerously—since dead) ; Ensign P. R. 
Innes (slightly); and Lieut. Db. C. Beatson (severely). 16th Regt. N. IL. Grenadiers— 
Capt. A. Balderston (severely) ; and Ensign W. S. R. Hodson (slightly). 

Third Infantry Division—Her Majesty’s 9th Foot—Licut. R. Daunt (slightly). 26th 
Regt. N.I.—Licut. F. Mackenzie (severely) ; and Ensign R. T. White (slightly). H.M. 
62d Foot—Lieut. R. H. Haviland (severely). H. M. 80th Foot—Capt. W. Cookson 
(slightly) ; Lieut. R. Crawley (severely ;) Lieut. E. W. P. Kingsley (severely); and 
Ensign W. B. C. 8S. Wandesford (severely). 33d Regt. N. I.—Lieut. T. Tulloh (se- 
verely). 63d Kegt. N.1.—Capt. W. C. Ormsby (severely); Lient. H. IH. Morrison 
(slightly) ; and Ensign R. T. H. Barber (slightly). HH. M. 10th Foot—Lieut. R. H. 
Evans (slightly) ; and Lieut. C. J. Sindham (severely). 43d Regt. Light Infantry— 
Capt. H. Lyell (very severely) ; Ensign L. Munroe (severely). 39th Regt. N, 1.—Lieut. 
H. B. Munsden (severely). H. M. 53d Foot—Capt. T. Smart (severely); Lieut. J. 
Chester (severely) ; Lieut. A. B. O. Stokes (severely) ; Ensign W. Dunning (severely) ; 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. Gold (slightly) ; Lieut. J. Breton (slightly) ; Lieut. R. N. Clarke (se- 
verely) ; and Ensign H. Lucas (slightly). 

In a “ General Order” by the Governor-General, dated Camp Kussoor 
14th February, the leading outlines of the battle are retraced; and hearty’ 
thanks conveyed to the Commander-in-chief, and the officers and men 
engaged— 

Sir Henry Hardinge describes the victory as “an exploit, one of the most 
daring ever achieved, by which, in open day, a triple line of breastworks, flanked 
by formidable redoubts, bristling with artillery, manned by thirty-two regular 
a of infantry, was assaulted and carried.” Complimentary notice is 

en of the exertions of officers, and the more striking service rendered by some 
of the regiments. Those officers who fell are characterized in fitting terms. 

Sir Henry states that two hundred and twenty guns have been taken from the 
enemy during the campaign. A medal is to be strack with “ Sobraon ” engraved 
upon it, to be presented to the soldiers as a memorial of the victory. 

The movement which followed the battle is shortly stated in the General 
Order. “ The same evening, six regiments of Native Infantry crossed the Sutlej. 


Il. M. 
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On the following day, the bridge of boats was nearly ee by that able and | 


indefatigable other Major Abbott, of the Engineers; and the Army is this day 
[14th February] encamped at Kussoor, thirty-two miles from Lahore.” 
\ —* the arrival of the Army at Kussoor, the following proclamation was 
issued— 
Proclamation by the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India. 
“ Foreign Department. Kussoor, 14th February 1846. 

“ The Sikh army has been expelled from the left bank of the river Sutlej; 
having been defeated in every action, with the loss of more than 220 pieces of 
field artillery. 

“ The British army has crossed the Sutlej, and entered the Punjaub. 

“ The Governor-General announces by this proclamation, that this measure 
has been adopted by the Government of India in accordance with the intentions 
expressed in the proclamation of the 13th December last, as having been forced 
upon the Governor-General, for the purpose of ‘ effectually protecting the Bri- 
tish provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British Government, and for 
punishing the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public peace.’ 

“ These operations will be steadily persevered in, and vigorously prosecuted, 
until the objects proposed to be accomplished are fully attained. “The occupa- 
tion of the Punjaub by 
atonement for the insult offered to the British Government by the infraction of 
the treaty of 1809 A. p., and by the unprovoked invasion of the British provinces, 
Shall have been exacted. These objects will include full indemnity for all ex- 
penses incurred during the war, and such arrangements for the future government 
of the Lahore territories as_will give perfect security to the British Government 
against similar acts of perfidy and aggression. 

“ Military operations against the Government and army of the Lahore state have 
not been undertaken by the Government of India from any desire of territorial 
aggrandizement. The Governor-General, as already announced in the proclama- 
tion of the 13th December, ‘sincerely desired to see a strong Sikh government 
reéstablished in the Punjaub, able to control its army and to protect its subjects.’ 


y the British forces will not be relinquished uatil ample | 





| of the Sikhs, and that I was 


The sincerity of these professions is proved by the fact that no preparations for 
hostilities had been made when the Lahore Government suddenly, and without a 
—— of complaint, invaded the British territories. This unprovoked aggression 

as compelled the British Government to have recourse to arms, and to organize 
the means of offensive warfare; and whatever may now befall the Lahore state, 
the consequences can alone be attributed to the misconduct of that Government 
and its army. - 

“ No extension of territory was desired by the Government of India: the mea- 
sures necessary for providing indemnity for the past and security for the future 
will, however, involve the retention by the British Government of a portion of the 
country hitherto under the government of the Lahore state. The extent of terri- 
tory which it may be deemed advisable to hold will be determined by the conduct 
of the Durbar, and by considerations for the security of the British frontier, 
The Government of India will, under any circumstances, annex to the British pro- 
vinces the districts, hill and plain, situated between the rivers Sutlej and Beas; 
the revenues thereof being appropriated as a part of the indemnity required from 
the Lahore state. 

“ The Government of India has frequently declared that it did not desire to sub- 
vert the Sikh Government in the Punjaub; and although the conduct of the 
Durbar has been such as to justify the most severe and extreme measures of retri- 
bution, (the infliction of which may yet be required by sound policy, if the recent 
acts of violence be not amply atoned for and immediate submission tendered,) 
nevertheless the Governor-General is still willing that an opportunity should bo 
given to the Durbar and to the chiefs to submit themselves to the authority of 
the British Government, and by a return to good faith and the observance of pru - 
dent counsels, enable the Governor-General to organize a Sikh government in the 


| person of a descendant of its founder, the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh, the 


faithful ally of the British power. 

“The Governor-General, at this moment of a most complete and decisive vic- 
tory, cannot give a stronger proof of the forbearance and moderation of the British 
Government than by making this declaration of his intention; the terms and mode 
of the arrangement remaining for further adjustment. 

“ The Governor-General therefore calls upon all those chiefs who are the well- 
wishers of the descendants of Runjeet Singh, and especially such chiefs as have 
not participated in the hostile proceedings against the British power, to act in 
concert with him for carrying into effect such arrangements as shall maintain a 
Sikh government at Lahore, capable of controlling its army and protecting its 
subjects, and based upon principles that shall provide for the future tranquillity 
of the Sikh states, shall secure the British frontier against a repetition of acts of 
aggression, and shall prove to the whole world the moderation and justice of the 
paramount power of India. 

“If this opportunity of rescuing the Sikh nation from military anarchy and 
misrule be neglected, and hostile opposition to the British army be renewed, the 
Government of India will make such other arrangements for the future govern- 
ment of the Punjaub as the interests and security of the British power may render 
just and expedient. 

“ By order, &c. . F. Curnir, Secretary 
“to the Government of India, with the Governor-General.” 


The completely satisfactory effect of this proclamation is narrated in a 
despatch from Sir Henry Hardinge to the Secret Committee of the East 
India Company, dated “ Camp, Kanha Cuchwa, February 19.” 

Extract from the Governor-General’s Despatch to the Secret Committee. 

“On the arrival at Lahore of the news of the complete victory of Sobraon, the 
Ranee and Durbar urged Rajah Gholab Singh to proceed immediately to the British 
camp, to beg pardon in the name of the Durbar and the Sikh Government for the 
offence which had been committed, and to endeavour to negotiate some arrange- 
ment for the preservation of the country from utter ruin. 

“ The Rajah first stipulated, that the Durbar and the chief officers of the army 
as well as the members of the Punchayets, should sign a solemn declaration that 
they would abide by such terms as he might determine on with the British Go- 
vernment. This is said to have been immediately acceded to; and on the 15th, 
Rajah Gholab Singh, Dewan Dena Nath, and Fakeer Noorodeen, arrived in my 
camp at Kussoor, with full credentials from the Maharajah, and empowered to 
agree, in the name of the Maharajah and the Government, to such terms as I 
might dictate. The Rajah was accompanied by the Barukzie chief, Soultan Ma 
homed Khan, and several of the most influential Sirdars of the nation. 

“T received the Rajah in Durbar as the representative of an offending govern- 
ment, omitting the forms and ceremonies usually observed on the occasion of 
friendly meetings, and refusing to receive, at that time, the proffered nuzzures 
and complimentary offerings. 

“1 briefly explained to the Rajah and his colleagues, that the offence which had 
been emmanuel was most serious, and the po sor of the chiefs and army was 
most unwarrantable; that this offence had been perpetrated without the shadow 
of any cause of quarrel on the part of the British Government, in the face of an 
existing treaty of amity and friendship; and that, as all Asia had witnessed the 
injurious conduct of the Sikh nation, retributive justice required that the proceed- 
ings of the British Government should be of a character which would mark to 
the whole world that insult could not be offered to the British Government, and 
our provinces invaded by a hostile army, without signal punishment. 

“1 told the Rajah that I recognized the wisdom, prudence, and good fecling 
evinced by him in having kept himself separate from these unjustifiable hostilities 

= to mark my sense of that conduct in the 
proceedings which must now be carried through. I stated, in the most marked 
manner and words, my satisfaction that he who had not participated in the of- 
fence, and whose wisdom and good feeling towards the British Government were 
well known, had been the person chosen by the Darbar as their representative for 
negotiating the means by which atonement might be made, and the terms on 
which the Sikh Government might be rescued from impending destruction, by a 
return to amicable relations between the British Government and the Lahore 
state. I told the Rajah and his colleagues, that Mr. Currie, the Chief Secretary 
to Government, and Major Lawrence, my agent, were in full possession of my de- 
termination on the subject; that they were in my entire confidence; and I re- 
ferred the chiefs to those officers, that they might learn from them the principles 
and details of adjustment which I had determined to offer for their immediate ac- 
ceptance. 

“ The chiefs remained the greater part of the night in conference with Mr. 
Currie and Major Lawrence; but, befure they separated, a paper was signed by 
them to the effect that all that had been demanded would be conceded, and that 
arrangements would be immediately made, as far as were in the power of the 
chiefs, to carry out all the details that had been explained to them. 

“ The terms demanded and conceded are—the surrender, in full sovereignty, of 
the territory, hill and plain, lying between the Sutlej and Beas rivers; and the 
payment of one and a Tralf crores of rupees as indemnity for the expenses of the 
war; the disbandment of the present Sikh army, and its reorganization on the 
system and regulations with regard to pay which obtained in the time of the 
late Maharajah Runjeet Singh; the arrangement for limiting the extent of the 
force to be henceforth employed to be determined on in communication with the 
British Government; the surrender to us of all the guns that had been pointed 
against us; the entire regulation and control of both banks of the river Sutlej, 
and such other arrangements for settling the future boundaries of the Sikh state, 
and the organization of its administration, as might be determined on at 


Lahore. 
“ It was further arranged, that the Maharajah, with Bhaee Ram Singh, and the 
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other chiefs remaining at Lahore, should forthwith repair to the camp of the | 
Governor-General, and place themselves in the hands of the Governor-General, to | 
accompany his camp to Lahore. 

“Thad prepared, for circulation on my arrival at Kussoor, a proclamation 
declaratory of my present views and intentions with regard to the Punjaub; a 
translation of which was given to Rajah Golab Singh and his colleagues, and a copy 
of which is enclosed for your information. 

“It was determined that the Maharajah should meet me at Lulleana on the 
18th, (yesterday); when the camp arrived at that place. On the afternoon of the 
47th, it was announced to me that the Maharajah, with Bhaee Ram Singh and 
other chiefs, had instantly on receiving the summons from Rajah Gholab Singh 
hastened from Lahore, and that they had arrived at Rajah Gholab Singh’s camp, 
pitched about a mile beyond our picquets; and that his Highness was ready at 
once to wait upon me. 

“ I considered it right to abide by the first arangement; and I directed that it 
should be intimated to the Maharajah and the chiefs, that I would receive his 
Highness on the day appointed, at Lulleana, eleven miles in advance, on the road 
to Lahore. 

“ Yesterday afternoon, the Rajah Gholab Singh, Dewan Deena Nath, F 
Nooroodeen, Bhace Ram Singh, and ten or twelve other chiefs, had an intervie 
with me in my Durbar tent; where the Commander-in-clief and Statf had been 
invited by me to be present to receive them. 

“ As on the occasion of Rajah Gholab Singh’s visit, I omitted the usual salute to 
the Maharajah, and curtailed the other customary ceremonies on his arrival at my 
tent; causing it to be explained, that until submission had been distinctly ten- 
dered by the Maharajah in person, he could not be recognized and received as a 
friendly Prince. 

“ Submission was tendered by the Minister and chiefs who accompanied the 
Maharajah; and the pardon of the British Government was requested on such con- 
ditions us I should dictate, in the most explicit terms. After which I stated, 
that the conditions having been distinctly made known to the Minister Rajah 
Gholab Singh and the chiefs accredited with him, it was unnecessary to discuss 
them in that place, and in the presence of the young Maharajah, who was of too 
tender an age to take part in such matters; and that, as all the requirements of 
the British Government had been acquiesced in, and their fulfilment promised in 
the name of the Maharajah and Durbar, I should consider myself justified in 
treating the young Maharajah from that moment as a Prince restored to the 
friendship of the British Government. 

“ After some remarks regarding the fame and character of the late Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh, and hope that the young Prince would follow the footsteps of his 
father, and my desire that such relations should henceforward exist between the 
two states as would tend to the beneiit of both, I broke up the Durbar. 

“ On his taking leave I caused the customary presents to be made to the Maha- 
rajah; and, on his retiring from my tent, the usual salute was tired from our twenty- 
four-pounders, drawn up at the bottom of the street of tents for that purpose. 

“In the course of discussion, the Minister asked, if the young Maharajah 
should now return to the Ranee at Lahore; or if it was my desire that he should 
remain at my camp? intimating that it was for me to dispose of the young chief 
as I pleased, and as I might consider best for his Highmess’s interests. I replied, 
that I thought it advisable that his Highness’s camp should accompany mine, and 
that I should myself conduct him to bis capital; which I purposed reaching in 
two marches, that is, by tomorrow morning. 

“ The remains of the Sikh army, under Sirdar Tej Singh and Rajah Lan Singh, on 
retiring from Sobraon, encamped at Raebam, about eighteen miles East of Lahore. 
They are variously estimated at from 14,000 to 20,000 horse and foot, with about 
thirty-five guns. They have been positively y Rajah Gholab Singh to remain 
stationary ; and the Mahomedan and Nujeeb battalions, in the interest of the Min- 
ister, have been placed in the citadel and at the gates of Lahore, with strict orders 
to permit no armed Sikh soldier to enter the town. 

“It was intimated to me late last night, that the inhabitants of Lahore and 
Urmritsur were in great alarm at the approach of our army to the capital, and 
were under apprehension that those cities might be sacked and plundered by our 
troops. I therefore caused the proclamation, a copy of which is enclosed, to be 
issued to the inhabitants of those cities, informing them of the result of my in- 
terview with the Maharajah, and assuring them of protection in person and pro- 
perty, if the Durbar acted in good faith, and no further hostile opposition was 
offered by the army. 

“On our arrival at this place, (Kanha Cuchwa, about sixteen miles from the 
city of Lahore, and twelve trom the cantonments,) heavy firing for the best part 
of an hour was heard. This proved to bea salute of seven rounds from every gun 
in Lahore, in honour of the Maharajah’s meeting with me yesterday, and in joy at 
the prospect of the restoration of amicable relations.” 

The tort of Phulloor, opposite to Loodianah on the Sikh side of the 
Sutlej, was taken possession of on the 17th February, by Brigadier 
Wheeler. It had been abandoned by the Sikh garrison soon alter the battle , 
of Aliwal. The British force was in full march to the fort, (having crossed 
the river without molestation,) when information was received that no 
enemy was to be found. Of the guns which the Sikh army had with 
them, five were left in the fort; the remainder, about twenty in number, 
were carried away by the Khalsa army. The Delhi Gazette adds— 

“ The fort of Phulloor, which is said to be a strong one, is certainly an im- 
portant acquisition at the present moment; being, in fact, the first place we have 
taken in our newly-annexed territory between the Sutlej and the Beas; so that 
our hands are essentially strengthened on that as on other sides. The tables 
are, indeed, quite turned on our enemy; whose army one short month ago | 

















threatened Loodianah with destruction, and are now obliged to abandon their | 


strongholds and fly into the interior for safety. 


The army in Scinde was moving up from Roree to Bhawulpore. Sir 
Charles Napier had been appointed second in command of the Army 
on the Sutlej, and had given over the Governorship of Scinde, and the 


command of the Army there, to General Simpson. The Bengal portion 


of the Scinde army, with some European Regiments, was moving on to- | 


wards Ferozepore. Sir Charles Napier, with his personal Staff, had left 
Roree on the 10th February, in a small steamer, for Bhawulpore; whence 
he proceeded by express to join the Governor-General. 

France.—At the monthly organization of the Bureaux last week, the 
Government secured the majority in all of them: which gives the initia- | 
tion of every measure to the Ministry. One consequence of this unwonted 
strength will be the shortening of the session; as the Opposition will now 
be deprived of the opportunity of bringing forward the question of the re- 
form of the electoral law, and several other questions upon which animated 
debates were expected. 

The Chambers have passed by an immense majority a bill relative to the 
Channel Fisheries. In reply to M. Abraham Dubois, who alleged that the 
English fishermen plundered the French grounds to the amount of above a 
million of oysters a year, the Minister of the Navy stated that a steamer 
was about to be sent to the Bay of Granville or Cancale, to pursue and | 
capture the English boats, which the present cutters could not always | 
overtake. 

On Monday, the Chambers commenced a discussion on the commercial 
treaty with Belgium. 


The trial at Rouen of M. de Beauvallon, a literary man, for the murder 
of M. Dujarrier, one of the principal proprietors of the Presse, in a duel 
rather more than twelve months ago, had excited extraordinary interest in 
Paris. The trial lasted four days, and terminated in a verdict of acquit- 
tal. The Court, however, subjected M. de Beauvallon to pay 20,000 
francs damages to the mother of M. Dujarrier, and the costs of the prosecu- 
tion and defence. 


Sparn.—Little that is authentic has been commamicated this week as to 
the actings and intentions of the Narvaez Cabinet. The Gazette of the 21st 
ultimo publishes a Royal decree appointing M. Pedro Sebater, a Deputy, Po- 
litical Chief of Madrid, in the room of General Balboa, who was transferred to 
the post of Captain-General of Burgos. Another decree nominated M. Sarto- 
rius Under Secretary of State of the Foreign Department; and a third in- 
vested General Villalonga with the Government of Galicia. The same 
official journal promulgated the new electoral law. 

The removal of General Balboa was looked upon as a concession to 
public opinion; and the publication of the electoral law was pointed to by 
the Heraldo, the Ministerial organ, as a triumphant reply to the illiberal 
imputations thrown out against the new Cabinet. 

A fulmination against the press appeared in the Madrid Gazette of the 
25th, in a circular by the new Minister of Justice. Most of the journals 
had suspended publication. 

The Infante Enrique, one of the Queen’s suitors, is in Galicia; and his 
movements are narrowly watched by the Government. 





Miscellaneous. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy of Bombay has forwarded princely presents to Queen 
Victoria, in the shape of additions to the Royal stud and the Royal wardrobe. 
Four high-bred hoe horses, caparisoned in fine cashmere, brought home in the 
charge of Mr. Randall, Riding-master of the Bombay Horse Artillery, have lately 
been submitted to the personal inspection of the Queen and Prince Albert; and 
on Saturday last a massive gold box, containing some dresses the manufacture of 
the East and saved from the wreck of the Great Liverpool steamer, at the per- 
sonal risk of Lieutenant M‘Leod, her unfortunate commander, were forwarded to 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Duke of Beaufort has, it is stated, requested the whole of his regiment, 
the Royal Gloucestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, to let their mustachios grow for the 
permanent duty, which will commence the 16th May next. 

Sir James Graham, in his speech on Ireland in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day, made a gratifying statement as to the advance which maize is making in 
the dietary scale. “ The measure for the admission of maize free of duty is ope- 
rating most beneficially. It is cheaper than oatmeal; it is superseding oatmeal; 
and I am not without confident hopes that ultimately the effect of the introduc- 
tion of maize will be to supersede the potato as a principal article of food in that 
country. I look forward to gradually but surely elevating the scale of living in 
that country; and I think the introduction of maize will ultimately have that 
effect. The prejudice against it is rapidly disappearing.” 

Canadian butter is now selling at Sunderland for 8d. per pound: a large con- 
signment has been made to merchants in that town. 

At the present moment there is a rookery in Cheapside, and a cherry-tree 
crowing on London Bridge. The rookery consists of two crows’ nests in the 
large tree at the corner of Wood Strect. The cherry-tree is growing in a chink 
of the granite at the City end of the bridge: it appears to be three years old. 

During this week four cargoes of ice have arrived for the use of the Berwick 
Shipping Company from different parts of Norway. The winter in that country 
is described as unusually mild, and the ice was beginning to disappear when the 
vessels left.—Berwick Warder. 

The new screw for the Great Britain steam-ship weighs seven tons. 

It is said that the line-of-battle ships in England, and all steamers on the 
home station that are not specially employed, will be assembled together in about 
a month as an experimental squadron.— Times. 

A suit of ancient British armour and bronze ornaments, supposed to belon@to 
some British chieftain during the period of the occupation of the island by the 
Romans, was bought the other day for the British Museum, at a sale of antiqui- 
ties at Bridgewater; price, 1500. 










The King of Hanover, having completed his legislative labours respect- 
ing the marriages of his military officers, has set himself to regulate their 
whiskers. An order of the day has been promulgated, which ordains that 
whiskers shal! no longer be worn like a fringe round the face, meeting below the 
chin; but in the form of two scithes, with the points curving in towards the 
corners of the mouth. 

Some American newspapers speak of the departure from Newbury port of a 
number of families for Columbia river, as the best way to “give notice of inten- 
tion to close the joint occupancy” of Oregon. The party which embarked on 
board the brig Henry mustered twenty in all; including one —— lady, 
Miss Hannah Peabody. It is stated that from three to four hundred spectators 
gathered at the wharf to witness the brig’s departure; and that there were many 
moist eyes among those who took leave of their friends. 

The railroad between Tours and Orleans was opened on Thursday week. The 
Dukes of Nemours and Montpensier were present. Salvoes of artillery—and 
something else, less noisy but more substantial, in the shape of a feast—formed 
part of the “ inauguration ” rejoicings. 

The Russian Ambassador has not succeeded in quieting the controversy about 
the Basilian nuns. A letter from Rome, of the 18th March, published in the 
Univers, mentions that Cardinal Castracani, who is deeply versed in the know- 
ledge of the Basilian rites, had subjected the Abbess of Minx to a searching in- 
terrogatory. The result is thus stated—* The Cardinal nowise doubted the sin- 
cerity of that heroic woman; but he wished to satisfy himself that she really was 
a Basilian nun. He obtained that proof so fully and completely, that he declared 
he had acquired the most profound conviction that the Abbess Makrina really 
belonged to the order of St. Basil, and he was more than ever convinced of her 
perfect veracity.” 

It appears from the following, that the conversion of all England to Popery is 
by no means despaired of at Rome. “ At the feast of St. Gregory, which was 
celebrated on the 12th March, in the church of Montecelio, in the convent of the 
Benedictines, a triduo had been ordered on the occasion, to demand from the Al- 
mighty the conversion of England. A number of English Catholics had joined 
in the pious ceremony, and the remainder of the month of March was to be de- 
voted to prayer for that intention.” The Pope has armed Mr. Newman with a 
crucifix. 

A college, it is stated, is being established in Oregon, under the auspices of the 


Methodist Missionaries: a building, seventy-five feet long and three stories high, 


has been erected.— Globe. - 
There are hundreds of English girls, many of them from Leeds, in the flax- 


| mills of the North of France; and the cotton, flax, and woollen-mills of almost 


every foreign country, have either English overlookers or English workmen, to- 
gether with English machinery. 
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The pressure upon our space, by the full details of the news from India, has occasioned 
various postponements ; and among them, the Military Promotions by Brevet, &c., 
recorded in last night’s Gazette. 





- POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


In the House of Commons, last night, Mr. O’ConnEeLt stated his case 
against the “ Assassination” Bill. He was supported with more or less 
effect by Mr. B. Osporne, Mr. H. Bripemay, Mr. Keury, Mr. P. Burcer, 
and Mr. Firzceracp. Mr. Sipney HERBERT n ained the Ministerial 
view of the question; Lord Jonny Rvsse tu is to vote for the first reading, 
but stipulates for liberty of action as regards the details; Mr. SeEYMER 
gave an unqualified adhesion to the measure. 

As yet the speaking has been conducted with 
much so as to surprise the Members themsel 
drawn from the many complimentary acknowled 
from the one side to the other. Of course th 
the statement of 

Mr. O'Conxeu not deny the ex a nd 
arts of Ireland; neither wou'd he palliate the atrocious attacks against 
had taken place; but he disputed the efficiency of the Ministerial remedy. 
James Graham had failed to show that the measure would operate as a remedy: 
if this point had been made out, Mr. O'Connell would have gi am A 
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support. He called upon the Government to look into th f tl 
people of Ireland, and to pass the only coercion act that ¥ act to 


coerce the landlord who would not do his duty, and to rescue the ple from their 
present condition. Of course, the Government wished to see Ireland prospering; 
and they had given a strong proof of this desire. They had the power in their 
hands; and if they would take a manly tone, and adopt a temperate and dignified 
estimate of hum ature with respect to Ireland, they might stand over her 
wave the wand th: yuld turn her misery and poverty to prosperity and happine 

He traced the outrages whose existence formed the pret for the present co 
cive measure to the nature of land-tenure and the anomalous relations between 
landlord and tenant. He referred to the actspassed since the Union to show the many 
unjust advantages conferred upon the landlord, and the cousejyuent helplessness of 
the tenant. These advantages had proved fertile sources of murd ially 
that which related to the power to dis “O} 
Ireland what was called a ‘starving season,’ fi 
harvest; and, if the growing crops were distrai 
their means of subsistence. They were prevented from di 
children came out in the evening f 


take a few polatoes, t 
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gaol; the husbands were driven to madness; and could it 
that this state of things was a fruitful source of 
exist in Ireland before the Union, but which was 
tion of that House.” The evils whic! been 
1 


tem would not be cured by a coercion bill. Sin 
seventeen times, and eve ry one of them had failed. This he 

As to remedies, Mr. OConneil recommended measures f 
the tenure of land question, and for secu to tenants a fair compens 
improvements; a modification of the Ejectment Bill, to check the y 
clearance system; the extension of the Ulster tenant right; a modificati 
Grand Jury law; a more adequate number of Repres ives in Parliament; 
adequate Corporation reform; and a better distribution of the Church tempo- 
ralities. 

In conclusion, Mr. O'Connell moved his amendment—that j 












stead of passing 





an arbitrary and unconstitutional bill like the ene propos: y ought to adopt 
Measures tending to eradicate the causes which produce crime. | 
Mr. BERNAL Osnorne seconded the amendment. He thovg 








of the bill was to inflame discontent. He insisted upon 
remove the cawses which lead to murder. ; 

Mr. Sipyey Hernerr defended the bill. in partic 
show, that its care was more for the poor man t! 
which made it penal for a man to be out of his r 
rise, unless upon lawful ¢ 
helpless, inasmuch as the murders committed in bread day were « 
the rich, and the murders committed at night upon the poer. 

Lord Jonn Rvussev thought that Sir James Graham had not made out his 
case, in so far as re fi rded the cf&ciencies of the measure to remedy the ad- 
mitted evil: he had not shown in what way the bill would prevent murder. In 
fact, the mest impe rtant ste pe f the whole delileratio he connexion of the evil | 
with the remedy, had been lightly and briefly passed over. Lord John thought a | 
milder measure would have been more effectual. Ifhe agreed that the bill should 
be read a first time, he was bound to state, that in the future stages he should 
have objections to offer which would reach the foundations of some of the 
principal provisions. He did not think the House should now rest satisfied 
with copying the legislation of the last forty or fifty years in reference to Irish 
grievances. He cor iplained that Government had clected to bring forward 
remedial measures in conjunction with the coercion bill; and stated differences 
in the policy of the Whigs in Earl Grey’s time when introducing their coercive 
measure. Lord John expressed satisfaction that the monstrous proposal ori- 

inally made of making the ill permanent had been abandoned. e trusted, 
efore the bill was read a second time, a measure would be introduced for adjusting 
arrengements | idlords and tenants. 

Mr. Ky LLY he inevitable cor sequences of this Lill would be 
his fellow-countrymmn to Sydney and Van Diemen’s Lend: indeed, he 
that Sir Robert Peel was most anxious that the honourable and learned M 
for the county of Cork, the honourable Member for Limerick, and the honourable 
member for Meath, should be amongst the number! 

The dcbate was adjourned. ‘The House broke up about oxe o'clock. 
There was no business of general iuterest in the House of Lords. 
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It will be satisfactory to the country to know that the financial year 
closing with the 5th of April 1846 will present a considerable surplus of 
income above expenditure. The 5th of April g on Sunday, the ac- 
counts for Great Britain, usually made up on quarter-day, will, we believe, 
be closed this evening. Sufficient information is, however, already upon 
the table of | arliament to justify a confident anticipation that the general 
statement of the revenue and expenditure of the United Kingdom (includ- 
ing the money which during that period has been received from China, 
about 750,000/.) will exhibit a clear surplus of about 2,500,0001.—Times. 














We are favoured with the use of an interesting letter from New York, of 
the 28th February; written hy a gentleman of honour and the best i 
formation, who, though now a citizen of the United States, does not forget 
that he was born a subject of Great Britain. After expressing himself “ de- 
lighted with Sir Robert Peel’s movement,” the writer goes on to the exist- 
ing relations of the two countries— 

“The dignified and friendly tone used towards this country in both Houses 
of Parliament, has given great satisfaction to all persons, save and except the 
miserable War clique in Washington: and they, poor creatures, are in despair. 
Their only hope latterly has been that Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen would ! 














have noticed their ridiculous speeches in Congress, and commented severely upon 
them: if this had been done, they would have cried out against the ‘ vile threats 
of England,’ and raised a new issue to prevent an amicable settlement of the diffi- 
culty. But the friendly deportment of both Whigs and Tories has completely 
neutralized their plot; and they cannot get up a second edition of the war-cry. 
The debate has become stale and unprofitable, and makes no impression whatever 
upon the public mind; and, if the British Government will but continue the same 
pacific course for a short time longer, the Peace party on this side will gain the 
victory. You should never lose sight of one fact—that you have been contending 
with an American party only, and not with the American people; that Mr. Polk 
was elected by a pitiful majority of some ten or twenty thousand out of three 
sof voters; and that the wise and the g00d among his own political 
ly opposed toa war. * * * The late refusal to arbitrate 
uke no change in the policy of your Government. As Mr. Polk still 
iation, and as Sir Robert Peel has censured Mr. Pakenham for having 
leclined the offer of a compromise made last August, it now remains 
o make a new pe position. . . - ° 
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Mr. Pakenham arrived here two years ago, I call 
17 . +. 


don him, and told 
: power to give him his instructions on the i 


t regon question, 
att vould be? ‘Why,’ said I, ‘I would tell you, on your arri- 
ngton to call on Mr. Calhoun, (then Secretary,) and propose to him 

y 





. _ ’ I 

t for t hole territory; and if you should dose, to thank Heaven for your 

‘ That,’ said he, ‘ would certainly be a very simple way, but not very 

The debate in the French Chamber of Deputies on the Belgian commercial 
! 





ty closed on Vhursday ; when the bill was a lopted ajority of 209 to 
36. As exhibiting the advance of Free-trade principles in France, and still more 
tor Wie Opinions expre ssed on the Free-trade policy of Sir Rebert l'ecl, the discus- 
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1 Was invested with soi legree oi interest. he Free-traders + PE rted the 
bill ; ng in the M. Guizot defended it on narrower 
crou! ] spoke ¢ { Sir Robert Peel's policy. One 
of hi id ore commercial than ricultural, 





$ positions 1 
France the reverse; and a commercial 


m which might suit the one would 
not suit the other. 
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c is, 
vir pardon; the relations with the Kabyles of the Jurjura had been 
; contidence had revived everywhere in the province of Aluiers, trade 
ity, and the marts were again frequented by the natives. 
; i ioned ous disorders on the 30th 
il arrests having 


s. The ti ps, } ited 
ler, were compelled to 
nen and a woman were killed, a man and a woman 
“ordi counts, 
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r Belge of the 31st March contains five Royal ordi 


ments. Two of them ann e that the 1 
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r Minister of the interior, Baron 1. d’Anethon, A. Dechamps, |. 
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. d'Hoffschmidt, of their respective functions of Ministers of Justice, 
rs, of Finance, and ot Public We " accepted. The other 
int the Count de Theux de Meylandt to t lister of the Interior, 
] Baron Prisse Minister of War, and G.J. de Bavay Minister of 
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The Brussels Opera com) 
London last year, are coming 
treaty with Mr. Bunn for Drury La 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY ArTrRNoon, 
The intelligence from India, received by the rland mail, produced a fu 
able impression upon the prices of the Public Securities. We do not remember 


since the period of the ! 








tile of Waterloo any intellicence of a sit character 
1 the public mind. In the earlier part of Tues- 








that produced such an effect uy | 
day it was the sole subse of ct ation; and in the streets, coflechouses, and 
usual ort business, every bo from the highest to the lowest, v busy in 










canvassii lars ot the splendid success of our Anglo-Indian soldiers, 
At the first ion of the intelligence, Consels advanced er cent, viz. 
to Jig. i 1 has! t, however, be i Up] ( ing to 
$64, the ! i rnocn is $€43. The t week have 
been unimpe most considerable being t) t-broker. 
‘lhe rate of ccmmercizl discount is the same, viz. and it is 


the Three- 


nd July An- 


n the course of next week, when the 


probable t] 
Cents, Redu ed Three per Cents, : 
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1 this rate mey experic cli The 
Dividends upon all tocks will be paid to th ! ers on 
Monday and Tuesds nd to the public on Wednesday and following days. All 


these Stocks will open for private transfer on Monday next. ‘The premium of 
Exchequer Bills has continued steady during the whele week. 

In the Forei ven to the price of Mexican 
Bonds, by t! angement of the dispute t s of the Govern- 
ment, Messrs. I i and Co, and their nent liquida- 
tion of the debt due from that firm to the um of nearly 
7 i ble for the purposes of a dividend; 

: Beste” 


n Market, an impetus has been 















0,0002. will thus in course of time be avai 

ural uence, the advance in price ef Mexican rities has 
been about 1 per cent. A notice has been issued by the Russian Government, 
tating that new ee ns will be issued free of expense for all the Bouds of the 


and as a natural cons 











Russian loans of which the Coupons have been exhausted, upon presentation of 
| the Bonds themselves, between the 13th April and 15th June next, on any Mon- 
lay, Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, at the cour tinghouse of Messrs. Roths- 





childs and Sons, between the hours of eleven and two o'clock. The Bonds 
will be then stamped, and new Coupons delivered, between 13th July and 
14th September, on Moudays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, between 
eleven and two o'clock. All Bonds not sent in before 15th June must be 
sent to St. Petersburg at the expense of the holders. This arrangement 
is highly creditable to the Russian Government. It has hitherto been the 
custom, when the Coupons attached to Bonds issued by other Foreign Govern- 
ments have been exhausted, to issue the new Coupons only in the capital of the 
loan-contracting country, and thus subject the foreign holders to the expense and 
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risk of the transmission of the Bond or document authorizing the receipt of the 
Coupons, and its consequent retransmission in a perfect state to this country; an 
inconvenience which is obviated by the liberality of the present arrangement. 
The other transactions in the Foreign Market have been unimportant, and prices 
generally are without material change. 

The market for Railway Shares is nearly in the same state as last week: the 
Prices of some of the better class of Shares are supported, but the Scrip generally 
are unsaleable. A new phase of the railway speculation is now in the course of 
development. Mr. Spackman, whose reputation as a statist was established by 
the publication of the tabular view of the Railway interest of the United King- 
dom which appeared in the Times in November last, has opened an office for the 
purpose of assisting the holders of Scrip Shares to obtain the abandonment of the 
Schemes in which they have engaged, and a division of the remaining capital. 
Among those in the list to be first operated upon, are some of the most favourable | 
lines of last year. Another proof, if any were wanting, of the recklessness and 
absurdity of the late mania. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 

There is no change in the prices of either the English or Foreign Funds. The 
following transactions have occurred in Railway Shares; the prices of which have 
not varied materially from those of yesterday: Ambergate, Nettingham, Boston, 
and Erewash Junction, 14; Birmingham and Gloucester, New, 30}; Direct 
Northern, 1}; Birmingham, Third Shares, 514; Brighton, 624; Croydon, 203 4; 
London and York, 14; Midland, 144; ditto, New, 283; North British, 24; ditto, 
Half Shares, 73; Scottish Central, 134; South-eastern and Dover, 34; ditto, New, 
No. 4, 2; Great Luxembourg, 13. , 
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Dittofor Account... see 963 2 Danish 3 per Cents ....++++ 874 83 
3 per Cent Reduced + shut Dutch 23 per Cents...-..++ 59} 3 
33 per Cents .... +e» shut Ditto 4 per Cents.exdiv... 924 2 
Long Annuities «++ shut Mexican 5 per Cents......- 31} 2} 
Bank Stock.......++.ee+0+ shut Ditto Deferred «..++++++-++ 16 17 
Exchequer Bills ..... prem. 26 9 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 578 
India Stock........ oteccee shut Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 578 
Brazilian 5 per Centsexdiy. 81 3 Russian 5 per Cents. ex div. 108 10 
Belgian 4} per Cents......- 97 9 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 25} 
Chilian 6 per Cents .ex div. 96 8 | Ditto 3 Cents 1s42..-..606- 36} F 





THE THEATRES. 


THE interest of the Italian Opera has decidedly advanced with Lindu di 
Chamouni, and the restoration to us of its supposed defunct heroine, Ma- 











dame Castellan. This lady has returned from St. Petersburgh improved 
as a dramatic performer, and a songstress in every way fitted to cope with | 
the vocal difficulties incident to the part of prima donna; and though we 
apprehend that her face, figure, and conception of character, are scarcely 
fitted to attain the triumphs of histrionic representation, it is something to | 
have a musician of faultless intonation, and upon whom we may implicitly | 
rely for the due execution of every note of the music confided to her. If | 
the voice of Madame Castellan made the same eflect in the vast area of | 
the Operahouse that it was wont in the Hanover Square Rooms, she 
would be an acquisition indeed; but costume and character seem still to | 
make some drawback from those powers which she used to exert so eflec- 
tively as a concert-singer. Mademoiselle Gactannina Brambilla, as Pieretto, 
is a very pretty girl in boy’s clothes, which throw her copious figure, in 
milliner’s phrase, considerably “adapted to prominences,” into somewhat | 
high relief. In this respect and in manner only does she resemble the | 
enchanting Marietta Brambilla; who with the shreds and feeble remains of | 
her once voice, still captivates every hearer by the purity and intensity of | 
her expression. If Mademoiselle Gaetannina has nothing in common with 
this distinguished artist but a good contralto voice and a correct ear to | 
cummence with, she has time before her for improvement. At present her 
performance is destitute of the artistical finish demanded by the line of cha- | 
racters which ordinarily fall to the contralto. F. Lablache, in the Marquis, | 
happily imitates the style of his father, wanting only to complete his | 
success such another face: in this respect Fortune has not well qualified | 
him for the stage. Fornasari may be commended for his dressing and 
acting, (especially in Belisario, which he played finely on Thursday, the | 
first of the “long” nights); but his singing is still far from agreeable. The | 
full and orchestral parts of the opera were well sustained on Tuesday. 





The only change that has taken place in the entertainments of the | 
other theatres has been at the Lycewn; where Mr. and Mrs. Keeley | 
have managed, by their own clever play, to score Honvurs and Tricks. | 
Benedict's opera of The Crusaders, with its splendid specticle, continues to | 
attract, as is evident by its being chosen for the benefits of the manager | 
and performers; and the career of the new comedy at the Haymarket pro- | 
mises to be the reverse of that of the Beggur on Iorseback in the proverb. | 
Passion week, however, terminates the engagements of Madame Doche and | 
M. Felix at the French Plays; and of Madame Vestris and Mr. C. | 
Mathews at the Princess's; Tom Thumb will probably appear after Eas- | 
ter at the Lyceum. What an illustration of the state of the stage is the 
necessity of classing among theatrical “ stars” a baby dwarf who would have 
been in bygone days an attraction at fairs; or at best a live toy for the | 
Court ladies to play with, or for the cook to serve up in a pasty by way of | 
a surprise for Royalty! 


The scene has shifted from the theatre to the cemetery in the case of two | 
comedians. This week the grave closed over the remains of one of the 
oldest and most popular of English comic actors—the inimitable Liston; 
and one of the youngest and not least promising members of the French com- | 
pany at the St. James’s—M. Narcisse, the clever successor of Lienard. | 
Both were interred at Kensal Green cemetery within a day or two of each 
other. 

Liston had left the stage long enough before his death to enjoy an Irish | 
sort of posthumous fame, by hearing himself talked of in the past tense, | 
and his merits as an actor discussed, as if he had left the world. His ta- | 
lent was sui generis: he was a humourist in spite of himself—a comedian 
under protest; and it was this very gravity and superiority to his position | 
that made his acting so amusing; for he used to look as if he thought it 
strange that people should laugh at him, though he joined in the joke him- 
self like a sensible man and a good actor. “ Nature,” he seemed to say, 
“has unfjtted a grave man for grave parts, and therefore I will humour the 
trick of my physiognomy and be droll”: and how successfully he was so, 
the generation of grateful langhers testified. On the stage and off, Liston 


was always a gentleman: his assumptions of the lowest characters were 
free from vulgarity, and yet marked with characteristic truth; and in 
“ genteel” parts he was unrivalled for decorous suavity. No actor per- 
sonated a “ fool of quality,” or a respectable oddity, with such natural pro- 
priety. People laughed at his face, but they thought of his performance 
after the laugh was over. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RELIEF OF THE DESTITUTE POOR OF IRELAND. 


Tue principle of Mr. Povrerr Sororer’s bill “for the better 
relief of the destitute poor of Ireland” was inadequately and 
unfairly discussed on Wednesday. Sir James Graham passed 
lightly over the provisions of the bill, to attack an illustration 
introduced by the mover in the speech with which he supported 
it. Any person taking his impression of the measure from Sir 
James’s arguments, would expect to find in it aclause to establish 
“fixity of tenure”; when in fact there is not a word or sentence 
in it that has the most distant bearing upon rights in land or the 
relations of landlord and tenant. Even though it had been true 
that an argument employed by Mr. Scrope tended “to give a 
perpetual right where a contingent right now exists,” that would 
have been no reason for rejecting a measure which did nothing of 
the kind. Bills are not to be thrown out simply because their 
supporters use irrelevant arguments; they should be accepted or 
rejected upon their own merits. 

The essential part of Mr. Scrope’s bill (for one half of it might 
with great advantage have been left out, as only tending to com- 
plicate the measure) was—that the Guardians of Irish Unions 
should be required to relieve, or set to work, such able-bodied 
eg? as they should “deem to be unable to support themselves 

y their own industry or other lawful means”; that the sums 
required for this purpose should be “ levied upon one uniform 
and equal assessment of the entire union, without distinction be- 
tween the several electoral districts therein contained”; and that, 
provision having thus been made for all such poor i as 
are really destitute, begging for alms shall be punished. The 
obstacles interposed to the introduction of this system in Ireland 
may be insuperable; otherwise, it would seem in no small degree 
adapted to remove the causes of some of the worst evils of that 
country. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the great source of agrarian 
outrage is the entire dependence of the Irish peasants on their 
scraps and nooks of land. Take the poor Irishman’s potato-garden 
from him, and you doom him to starve. This is the great bar in 
Ireland to improved management of land. Of the five Irish coun- 
ties in which agrarian outrage exists to the most frightful extent, 
four are of the number in which agricultural improvement is most 
a prosecuted. In fact, it is chiefly agricultural improve- 
ment that creates agrarian outrage. Where the old slovenly sys- 
tem of cultivation is persisted in, there may be occasional cases 
of wanton and oppressive eviction; but wholesale evictions are 
undertaken with a view to introduce improved management of the 
land and increased production. It is agricultural improvement 
that leads to systematic clearings, and the systematic resistance 
of agrarian banditti. In those districts where the right of the 
tenant to be bought up by five, ten, or fifteen years’ purchase of 
the value of his holding is recognized in practice, improvement 
is obstructed, but systematic assassination is avoided. Is it not 
possible to improve the husbandry of Ireland without creating 

rofessional assassins ? To give the able-bodied labourer a 
egal right to be found in work or in food would effect this. 
To deprive a man of his rood of land, would not then be syno- 
nymous with dooming him to starve. He would feel secure 
of the means of existence even though his ground-plot were 
taken from him, and would not be driven to desperation and the 
wild deeds to which it stirs men up. The peasantry would learn 
to tolerate the massing of a dozen potato-gardens into a farm 
when they felt assured that the law would compel ‘andlord and 
farmer to give them either employment or food. 

The imposing of a penalty on able-bodied paupers who refuse 
to work, and on mendicants, is a necessary sequel of the first 
provision. The public have a right to demand that the man for 
whom they provide the means of subsistence shall give work in 





| return, if employment ean be found for him. Compulsory work 
would deter sluggards from throwing themselves on the charity 


of the public. To punish the asking of alms as a crime seems 
harsh ; but it is indispensable to the extirpation of the profes- 
sional assassins. The perpetrators of the bloody outrages which 
disgrace Ireland are known to be a comparatively limited number 
of mercenary bravoes. The indolent habits and lack of self- 
respect contracted by the shoals who throughout Ireland subsist 
for the whole or part of every year by begging, are the prepara- 
tory education of these ruffians. Even such of the vagrant men- 
dicants as good-nature or some remains of principle, or cowardice, 
keep from this last abyss of crime, have their moral sense so 
dulled as not to shrink from their company. Among the heaps 
of vagrants, the assassins find a crowd with which they can 
mingle and evade the pursuit of justice. The vagrants must be 
compelled to a settled life, to deprive the assassins of their schools 
and asylums. 

The provision, that the sums necessary for carrying the act into 
execution should be levied upon the union, not on each of the 
minor districts composing it—as tending to equalize the burden 
on the public—is too obviously just to call for comment. 

There may be local peculiarities in Ireland which render the 
working of such a law impossible. The arguments against it, 
however, which are said to be drawn from local experience, are 
anything but conclusive. The habit of private almsgiving is said 
to be part and parcel of the Roman Catholic religion, which could 
not be suppressed. It has been checked sufficiently for all useful 
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purposes in Catholic Belgium. The cooperation of the national 
clergy could do the same inIreland. The priest would have little 
difficulty in convincing his parishioners, that it is quite as merito- 
rious to pay their charitable contributions into a common fund as to 
bestow them with their own hands. The truth, however, is, that 
almsgiving, as practised in Ireland, has nothing to do with the 
po ar religion: until a recent period it was as much practised 
in Presbyterian Scotland as in Roman Catholic Ireland. It is the 
indulgence of feelings compounded of vague kindliness, love of 
Bossip, and innocent vanity. It has been checked in Scotland by 
ocal legislation and other circumstances, in England by the act 
of Elizabeth. Doubtless, it might be controlled in Ireland also. 

Again it is said, that the number of paupers in Ireland is so 

reat, that to make relief compulsory would be equivalent to con- 
er a To lend a colour to this argument, the number of 
paupers is assumed to be upwards of two millions. Butthey who 
made this estimate included in it all who at any time solicit alms. 
There would be one like this number to be supported through- 
out the year. Be this, however, as it may, at present this number 
are actually a burden upon the industrious and proprietary classes 
for at least a part of every year. Undera system which gave the 
power of compelling the able-bodied to work whenever work 
could be found for them, the sum annually expended upon men- 
dicants would be diminished. 1t would 4 further reduced in- 
asmuch as it would be more economically distributed. Again, 
the incidence of the charity-tax would be shifted: at present it 
presses almost exclusively upon the gps L but, by such an 
enactment as Mr. Scrope proposed, a considerable share of it 
would be transferred to the landowners and other capitalists. Nor 
would the lancowner have reason to complain of this: in return 
for his contribution to the public charity-fund, he would purchase 
full and free power of disposal over his land ; and he would also 
be compensated by a large reduction in the item of police—to say 
nothing of increased security for life and limb. 





THE SIKH TERRITORIES. 

Tne men who are at the head of affairs in India are better sol- 
diers than politicians. Nothing can surpass the daring and skill 
evinced in the brief campaign on the Sutlej. But that skill 
and bravery would not have been so severely tasked had not 
the Governor and his Council been more taken up with what 
would be said of them in England, than with what was necessary 
to protect our Indian territory against invasion. In order that it 
might be made palpable to the meanest capacity here that no- 
thing was done on our part to provoke hostilities from the Sikhs, 
the frontier there was left in an inadequate state of defence. 

The same deference to cant cripples our policy after victory as 
before. A fine flourish must be made to how our disinterested- 
ness. ‘The Governor-General protests that he “ sincerely de- 
sires to see a strong Sikh government reéstablished in the Pun- 
jaub.” Tle invites “ the wellwishers of the descendants of Run- 
jeet Singh” to “act in concert with him for carrying into effect 
such arrangements as shall maintain a Sikh government at La- 
hore.” But he shows his little reliance on the acceptance of this 


and the relation to them the cause of entanglement in wars ad» 
verse to British interests. As the end must be the annexation of 
all the Sikh territories, this miserable interregnum might well be 
omitted. The extension of our Indian dominions is no gain for 
this country ; but as it is inevitable, regard not more to our own 
than to the interests of our future subjects, requires that it should 
be effected without unmeaning coquetry and delays. 





LOW MORALS IN HIGH PLACES. 

THosE who most imperatively exact the respect of the public 
sometimes play with that respect in a manner likely enough to 
defeat their own wishes. The clergy call upon us for reverence, 
so do the class of statesmen: we may, in return, request them to 
be always respectable, or at least not gratuitously to expose them- 
selves. Some, however, do not couple to be in that matter their 
own Helots. 

Look at this Wandsworth case. A Vicar wishes to secure the 
curacy of his parish for his son, who is under age ; he appoints 
another clergyman as a seat-warmer, with the understanding that 

the locum tenens shall vacate the place as soon as the young gen- 
tleman has grown up to it. There are, however, gentlemen of the 
cloth with so little faith in each other, that the Vicar thinks it 
necessary to take a promissory note by way of collateral security. 
The Curate, it seems, did not hesitate to give this note; but after- 
wards he conceives some dislike of the arrangement which is to 
unseat him, and which is no doubt sufficiently irregular. How 
should he get rid of the note? By a cunning device enough: 
he charges the Vicar with making him drink drugged wine 
and with obtaining his signature to the note while in a state o 
stupefaction! The dispute grows warm; the litigants appeal to 
their Bishop, who discountenances the whole transaction; and 
the Vicar brings an action against his Curate for slander, which 
is sustained by the verdict of the Jury. Here is a most extraor- 
dinary series of incriminations. The Vicar will not trust his 
chosen deputy for “the cure of souls,” except under bond and 
penalty ; the Curate charges the Vicar with “hocussing”; the 
Vicar’s defence is a charge against the Curate tantamount to 
swindling. Formerly such disclosures were comparatively rare— 
charges of the kind were hushed up, to save scandal to the cloth; 
but at this day, some clergymen seem to be withheld by no scru- 
ples of that kind. They take no pains to avoid figuring in courts 
of law under charges of cutting and maiming, profane swearing, 
habitual profligacy, hocussing, dishonesty, abandoning women 
whom they have wronged, &e. 

Statesmen are not quite so bad, but they do not avoid scandal- 
ous exhibitions. See the great Graham versus Shaw case. Mr. 
Shaw opposes the Government policy. Ah! cries Sir James 
Graham, I know why you do that: we Ministers refused, four 
years agro, to give you a retiring — as Recorder of Dublin ; 
and moreover, you hope to be Irish Secretary under a Protection- 
ist Government. There is something self-recoiling in such an 
imputation. To keep such an occurrence in mind for so long and 

for such a use, is a malignity the more discreditable as being 
| shown towards a small object ; and it betrays something like what 











offer, by the emphatic alternative—that if his invitation be not | is called “littleness ” in the assailant. Sir James Graham, as the 
accepted in earnestness and good faith, “the Government of | Scotch say, “keeps a snow-ball in his breast,” and hugs that 
India will make such other arrangements for the future govern- | store as ammunition to be used against small fry that no one re- 
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ment of the Punjaub as the interests and security of the British 
power may render just and expedient.” 

The Governor-General—at least his Council—know that the 
materials for a strong Sikh government do not exist. This in- 
Vitation to the Sikhs to govern themselves is a mere “ nolo epis- 
copari”—an affectation of unwillingness to assume authority, 
which those who play it off know they must and ought to assume. 
It is not meant for the meridian of India; for there, all know 
that the Sikhs were the aggressors, and all hold the opinion that 
the defeated aggressor becomes of right the subject of him he 
attacks. The inhabitants of India and the surrounding regions 
would attribute England’s refusal to assume the government of 
the Punjaub to anything but wisdom and might. 

Among tribes like those who occupy the Punjaub, nothing is 
to be gained by Quixotic flourishes. But much harm may be 
done. It is proposed to amerce the Sikhs in a portion of their 
territory, and place their government in the relation of a protec- 
ted state, until it so conduct itself as to leave us no alternative 
but to take the reins of power into our own hands. Instead of 
at once organizing a good government in the territories of the 
Sikhs, it is proposed to leave the tribes of that country for a time 
subject to the demoralized and incapable Sirdars, under the im- 
pertect check of a vague relation of semi-dependence on the Bri- 
tish Government. A state of internal misrule is thus prolonged ; 
and our own diplomatic relations are rendered more complicated 
and vexatious. The Sikhs constitute less than one-third of the 
population of the countries they govern. Throughout the hill 
country their yoke is borne with reluctance. ‘the Afghan tribes 
on their North-western frontier are animated against the Sikhs 
by the remembrance of broad lands wrested from them, and by 
fanatical hatred. The Sikhs, with their armies broken and dis- 
persed, and all their artillery captured, will present an irresistible 
—— to the attacks of their Afghan neighbours: England, 
as the protecting state, will be mixed up in petty and incessantly- 


recurring wars and intrigues, which the Afghans would not ven- | 


ture to level against a part of our avowed dominions. The whole 
ma 4 of the British power in India shows that protected states 
have been theatres of misgovernment upheld by British power, 


gards. On the other hand, it must be allowed that Mr. Shaw 
made a very lame defence. Sir James Graham’s statement is 
| direct: Mr. Shaw resorts to a suspicious shuffling of objects and 
motives—public interests and self-interest—love of country and 
of “number one.” But the most remarkable thing is the conduct 
of all present—accuser, accused, and spectators—in carrying on 
| the firht. One statesman accuses another of asking him to join 
_ in defrauding the public for the benefit of that second: he makes 
the charge as if he thought it discreditable certainly, but not as 
imputing anything very unusual or alien from the character of a 
statesman. In like manner, the accused person repels it with cir- 
cumstantial explanations, by no means with the utter abhorrence 
| and repudiation of an offence impossible to gentlemen. And all 
| the while, honourable Members around make a ring, cheer, laugh, 
| hoot, and relish the fun exceedingly. They do not disbelieve 
| either side; they believe as much harm as they can against both; 
and yet, so great their own “ foul disfigurement,” that they do 
| not know how they are exposing their whole class to suspicion 
| and contempt ! 
| 





THE OREGON BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

Tne last number of the Quarterly Review contains an article on 

the Oregon question; which, except in a technical argument on 
| the subsistence of the Nootka Sound Convention, is crude, insuffi- 
| cient, and feeble in matter and conclusion. After —- and 
‘completely as far as he goes, our perfect right to the whole ter- 
| ritory we claim, the writer a for acceptance the project of 
|“ Mr. Dargan of Alabama.” Mr. Dargan’s expressions are not 
| precisely clear as to his meaning, but the reviewer considers it 
“a proposition for the 49th degree and the Straits of Fuca.” 
| Except the Southerly tip of Vancouver's Island, which falls just 

beyond the 49th parallel, (but never would have been insisted on 
/ by America had her propositions ever been entertained,) this 
| scheme is no better than former offers of the United States. But 
even if we gave up everything involving “ honour” or value, 
the Quarterly Revien’s proposition is a project smacking of La- 
puta. It suggests a mathematical line for a boundary, when 
there is a well-defined mountain-range within a distance varying 
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from a few yards to some half a degree. It is the same asif a 
projector were to propose as a boundary between France and Spain, 
not the Pyrenees, but a visionary line drawn along the plain on the 
French side. 

Taking nature, science, and common sense for guides, there are 
three boundaries of the disputed territory, (waiving all discussion 
of the American claim to the North of 49°,) each possessing well- 
defined limits, and containing some geographical principle. 

1. The proposal of the British Government: a continuation 
of the Canada frontier along the 49th parallel till the Northern 
branch of the Columbia is struck, and thence along the centre of 
the river to the Pacific. The advantages of this are obvious: we 
should retain the whole territory of the Northern bank, some of 
it fertile and settled, and all occupied by us; and a navigation, 
such as it is, of the Columbia. Our title to this boundary we 
believe to be unquestionable; but unless by war, or the decision 
of an arbitrator, we are not very likely to get it. America has 
resisted it so long, she has dwelt and we have listened to so much 
upon her claims by the discovery of the Columbia, “ to all 
the country which it drains,” that we must fairly confess, for her 
to give it to us voluntarily would seem a sacrifice of “ honour,” in 
the same way as, if we were to give it to her present threats, after 
claiming it for thirty years, we should sacrifice ours. 

2. The proposal already made in the Spectator: to leave the 
Northern territory drained by the Columbia as a neutral ground ; 
in principle assuming the British right to begin where the head 
waters of the Columbia cease, but practically taking for our 
boundary the Chickeeles River, a line drawn from the head of its 
main trunk to Mount Rainier, and then the continuation of the 
mountain-range separating the Columbia and Frazer vallies, till 
the 49th parallel is crossed, when any natural boundary may be 
settled on a give-and-take principle. 

3. Assuming that we resign what the Queen in her last Speech to 
Parliament termed “ national honour ” by yielding the right bank 
of the Columbia to America, and the national honour and inte- 
rests too by surrendering the fertile land, settlements, and ports 
about Puget’s Sound and Admiralty Inlet, there remuinsa further 
division by means of the Frazer valley. The character which 
distinguishes the Columbia from the other streams of the Western 
side of the entire continent of America is, that it runs to the sea 
in a straight line ; whereas the other rivers run parallel with the 
coast, or (except, perhaps, the Frazer) are so short as to beas useless 
for the purposes of extensive inland navigation. Both the North 
and South branches of the Columbia, however, follow this law of | 
the region, owing to the physical character of its mountains, and 
ramify in directions parallel to the coast. The network of streams 
which they form is a very singular feature, needing the aid of a 
map to make it clear. Suffice it here tosay, that the main North- 
ern branch of the Columbia originates in about latitude 50°; 
sweeps in a loop-like form to above 52°; and there receives the 
Canoe River for a tributary, whose source is about 53°. At a 
little distance from the source of the Canoe River, are the head 
waters of the Frazer; which also sweep up in a loop to beyond 
54°; and both rivers, swelled by various tributaries, take a 
nearly Southerly direction, till the Northern branch of the Colum- 
bia reaches the main stream, in latitude 46°, whence the course is 
nearly direct to the ocean ; and Frazer’s River, in about latitude 
49°, takes a sudden bend to the Westward, falling directly into 
the Gulf of Georgia, the channel behind Vancouver's Island. 
The physical conformation which produces this peculiarity is 
ranges of mountains running parallel to the Pacific, that pre- | 
vent the inland waters from descending directly to the sea, 
forcing them upon circuitous routes; and in about 51° a range 
arises which distinctly separates the valley of the Frazer from 
that of the Columbia. Near the 121st degree of longitude, these 
mountains, called the Cascade range, cross the 49th parallel, and 
terminate their Westerly course nearly opposite the Straits of 
Fuca. Thus, as far as geography goes, we have a natural boun- 
dary in the Straits of Fuca and along the Tuxpam River to 
its head waters in the Cascade range. ‘This is substantially 
Mr. Gallatin’s proposal, as quoted by the Times lately, though it 
is expressed rather mathematically than naturally ; and something 
like this, we fancy, is the meaning of Mr. Dargan of Alabama,* 
in despite of the Quarterly Revien’s more unfavourable interpre- 
tation. 

4. There is a mode of compromise, still upon a natural boundary 
and a geographical principle, though involving inconvenience and 
an awkward form of territory. The Americans, long years ago, 
struggled for the 49th parellel, less perhaps for the right bank 
of the Columbia, than to get the ports round Vancouver's Island, 
without which their vessels would have no accessible harbour, 
at all events till they have “ annexed” California. This difficulty 
might be overcome by dividing the inlets running Southward 
from the end of Fuca’s Straits. It would be seen on a imap, that 
these waters ramify nearly up to Chickeeles River; and that a 

* The terms of his resolution are these—* That the line separating the British 

inces of Canada from the United States, should be extended due West to the 
coast South of Frazer's River, and thence through the centre of the Straits of Fuca 
to the Pacific Ocean; giving to the United States that portion of the territory 
South, and to the Government of Great Britain that portion of the territory 
North of the said line.” As the 49th parallel is just South of the mouth of | 
Frazer’s River, and the Straits of Fuca are only about half a degree more South- 


erly, Mr. Dargan possibly means that the “ centre of the Straits” should be the | ] 


ary on the main-land, since the mouth of the Frazer is the 49th degree. | 
Had the maps of the Quarterly Review exhibited the mountains of the region, 
the illustration would have contained a correction of the text; but these very | 
peculiar of the country, as well as its smaller rivers, are omitted ! 


| qually, forms a definite line. 


stream, which falls into the head of Puget’s Sound by Fort Nas- 
On Falstaff’s principle of “ hidin; 
mine honour in my necessity,” the Nasqually River, Puget’s 
Sound, and Admiralty Inlet, with the strip of land to the East- 
ward, would form the British territory ; and Hood’s Canal, with 
the country between that canal and the Pacific, would belong to 
America. In point of substance, the only difference between this 
and the boundary we formerly proposed, consists in the loss of 
Hood’s Canal and the territory to the West of it, with the incon- 
venience of such close American proximity. The point of honour 
is, that we must give this territory, as well as the North bank of 
the Columbia; for if left to settlement, it is very likely we might 
occupy it first, or a quarrel spring out of its occupation. 

Whosoever of our countrymen shall read the thirty-years his- 
tory of the Oregon negotiations, may pride himself upon the cha- 
racter of the British negotiators as accomplished diplomatists and 
gentlemen. They exhibit a fair acquaintance with the story of the 
case, and the principles of international law ; they show through- 
out the scrupulous caution of men of honour in not advancing a 
hollow though specious claim, and in fairly admitting to their 
fullest extent the rights of their opponents; and they display the 
goodnatured toleration of well-bred men who encounter a civil 
but exorbitant and rather vulgar claimant. Here, however, the 
praise must end. They could have given no original research to 
the subject, or they were unable to profit by it; they could not 
penetrate below the technicalities and sophistries of the American 
arguments, to the fundamental principles that should have 
governed the question ; and, by polite refusals to receive pre- 
posterous demands, instead of sternly repelling them in the 
gravest terms consistent with official courtesy, they have allowed 
impudent and ridiculous sophistries to grow up into arguments, 
by mere dint of repetition—have most assurediy sacrificed the in- 
terests, and will, we fear, compromise the honour, of the country 
before we have done. But, though we have forfeited our re- 
putation as statesmen, let us at least show ourselves land-sur- 
veyors, and turn out a workmanlike boundary, which shall secure 
us from intrusion, in such limits as politeness and gentlemanly 
insouciance may have forced us to put up with,—taking care, 
before we definitively agree upon our boundary, to make sure of 
the accuracy of our maps. 
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COMPARATIVE BIGOTRY OF THE ROMISH AND 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENTS. 

SomE time ago, the English Protestants at Rome petitioned the 
Papal Government for leave to purchase a house in the city and 
convert it into a chapel. The petition was rejected. From a cor- 
respondent of the A’lgemcine Zeitung we learn that a judicial de- 
cision has since been pronounced by a Cardinal Congregation, to 
the effect that no heretic can acquire a right of property in lands 
or houses within the walls of Rome. 

In our most Protestant country it is needless to dilate upon the 
lack of worldly wisdom and Christian charity which the law and 
policy of the RomishCourt betray. Not an old woman among us 
but will hold up herhands in astonishment, that in the nineteenth 
century, a state, styled by courtesy civilized, refuses the com- 
monest civil right to those whom it calls heretics, although to the 
resort of heretical amateurs and artists to Rome the citizens owe 
no trifling portion of their annual income, while to the charity of 
these strangers the Roman paupersare still more largely beholden. 
The absurdity of the law is the more glaring, that the Jews in 
Rome are recognized as proprietors of the lands and houses in the 
quarter set apart for their residence. 

But it ought to be impressed upon the minds of our most Pro- 
testant countrymen, that in this matter the folly is not all on the 
side of the Roman Government. The priestly rulers of the Eter- 
nal City only wish to save appearances: though they refuse to 
Protestants the name of landed property, they wink at their ac- 
quiring the reality. To the rule that no heretic can acquire lands 
and houses within the walls of Rome, an exception is made in 
favour of the Embassies of heretical Princes. In consequence of 
this exception, a very considerable amount of iixed property in 
Rome is owned ostensibly by the Residents of German Courts, 
but in reality by German Protestants, for whom these diploma- 
tists hold it. The Ambassadors of the Protestant Princes ot Ger- 
many at the Romish Court also make arrangements with the 
great Roman bankers to allow lands and houses to be held in 
their names for the behoof of German Protestants. The Romish 
Government gladly connives at the acquisition of the dominium 
utile by Protestants. 

The only Protestants in Europe, therefore, upon whom the 
recent judicial decision alluded to can operate disadvantageously, 
are the English; and that because the English Government, or 
the English people, are too narrow-minded to maintain diplo- 
matic relations with the Court of Rome. If Parliament would 
allow Queen Victoria to send a Chargé d’Affaires to Rome, Eng- 
lish Protestants could acquire all the reality of property in lands 
and houses at Rome; and the belief is prevalent, that if her Ma- 


ie . , . ‘ 9, 
jesty were allowed to receive an Apostolical Nuncio at St. James’s, 


the name as well as the reality would be readily conceded. It is 
foolish in the Roman Government to cling to a law worthy only 
of the dark ages ; but the folly of the English Government is at 
east as great, which, by refusing the common courtesy of na- 
tions to the oldest established Government in Europe, deprives its 
subjects of advantages which all other Protestants enjoy. 
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Grecian History to the Reign of 
Volumes I. and II, ..--Iurray- 





GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Mr. Grote’s is the first attempt at a philosophical history of Greece. 
Much as has been done for history in general by German and French 
writers, we are not aware that Grecian history (except, indeed, that of 
Grecian literature and art) owes anything to them save antiquarian re- 
searches and dissertations ; most valuable, it is true, but only as materials 
for the historian. Our own country has produced two Histories of 
Greece, which have obtained a certain share of celebrity ; Mitford's, and 
Bishop Thirlwall’s. But Mitford's narrative, written and published during 
the wildest height of Antijacobin phrensy, is vitiated by an intensity of 
prejudice against whatever bears the name or semblance of popular in- 
stitutions, which renders his representation of Grecian phanomena not 
only false, but in many particulars the direct contrary of the truth. 
Athenian institutions, and the great Athenian people, to whom mankind 
owe a debt such as they owe to no other assemblage of men that ever 
existed, are studiously degraded by imputing to them not only the faults 
they really had, but those from which all the monuments of the time con- 
spire to prove that they were peculiarly and pretiminently exempt. On 
the other hand, every creature, however base, who has the single merit in 
Mr. Mitford’s eyes of possessing despotic power, holds from him a patent 
of acquittal from all offences ever charged upon him, by whatever weight 
of testimony. With Mr. Mitford, a vulgar Asiatic Sultan like Xerxes, 





an unprincipled usurper and tyrant like Dionysius, are specimens of 


calumniated innocence, Philip of Macedon a pattern of enlightened and 
kingly virtue; while the characters against whom his vituperation is 
poured out, arc a Pericles, a Timoleon, a Demosthenes. Besides being 
saturated with this spirit, the wretched scholarship of the book would 
have secured its condemnation in a country like Germany, of real learn- 
ing, though in this country of merely pretended learning it obtained on 
this score a high reputation, which has even yet not wholly aban- 
doned it. 

Dr. Thirlwali’s performance is the work of a thorough scholar, accu- 
rately versed in his subject, and entirely free from the prejudices and 
biases of Mitford. Many of that writer's misrepresentations he has, 
though in general silently and always unostentatiously, rectified ; and 
the work altogether is that of an upright, fair, and perfectly impartial 
narrator. We mean no disrespect when we say that it is not, in a cor- 
responding degree, the production of a thinker. The character of Dr. 
Thirlwall’s mind has not led him to speculate much, or with any clear 
and positive result, on the phenomena of political society. Even his 


impartiality seems rather that of a person who has no opinion, than of 


one who has an unbiased opinion. We do not say that an author is to 
write history with a purpose of bringing out illustrations of his own 
moral and political doctrines, however correct they may be. He cannot 
too carefully guard himself against any such temptation. If he yield to 
it, he becomes an unfaithful historian. If not led to pervert the history, 


he is led to exhibit in disproportionate relief some particular features of 


it. But we do say, that the mere facts, even of the most interesting his- 
tory, are of little value without some attempt to show how and why they 
came to pass; that a mere narrative of events, without the causes and 
agencies which gave them birth—a history of Grecee, which does not put 
in evidence the influences of Grecian institutions and of Grecian opinions 
and feelings—may be a useful work, but is not the history which we 
look for, and are entitled to demand. 


Mr. Grote, with equal scholarship to Dr. Thirlwall, and a degree of 


sympathy with the Greek mind, which some, perhaps, might not have 
expected from him, has aimed at supplying this grand deficiency, and 
combining with the interest of the facts themselves, that deeper interest 
which is only excited when the reader is not merely év/d the facts but 
made to understand them. And we already need not hesitate to prophesy, 
that he will produce a work as much superior in value and merit to Dr. 
Thirlwall’s as his to Mitford’s. A very small portion of the task is yet per- 
formed: he has dealt as yet only with the legends of Greece, and the 
first dawn of its authentic history ; where no consecutive stream of nar- 
rative is possible, and the main part of the historian’s business must con- 
sist of the discussion of evidence. A writer cannot be put to a severer 
trial. The most attractive graces of historical composition he has in 
this stage of the work little or no opportunity of displaying, while his 
power of rendering his subject interesting is more hardly tasked than 
in any subsequent part of his progress. But Mr. Grote has stood the 
test. The reader will find that the discussions about historical evidence 
have an interest he scarcely expects. The reason is, that principles are 
evolved in them. They are not special pleadings about this, that, or the 
other fragment of testimony. They involve great questions respecting 
the credibility of tradition and the origin of historical beliefs ; and by im- 
plication, many important laws of human intellect, and many leading 
characteristics of the Greek mind. 

In the complete separation which he makes between Legend and His- 
tory, Mr. Grote is of the school of Niebuhr; if that can be called a school 
which now comprehends all thinkers. But he arrives at similar con- 
clusions by a path of his own. 

are not history, but poetry. Mr. Grote holds those of Greece to be 
not history, but religion as well as poetry. Homer and Hesiod were 
as much the religious books of the early Greeks, and of the general 
Grecian public down to alate period, as the Puranas are those of the Hin- 


! ° 
| doos, or even as the Mosaic records were of the Jews. 


The inspiration 


| of the muse was not in those days a commonplace metaphor. The muse 


Niebuhr holds that the early stories of | 


| 





| glories of their country; and 


was a real goddess, and the poems were her revelations. Even in the 
times of Herodotus, Thueydides, and Plato, they were the acknowledged 
authorities on all divine things. 

Mr. Grote relates the more important legends in considerable detail ; 
those of the gods, as well as those of the heroes and the heroic age. He 
places them exactly on apar. He no more thinks that the latter had any 
historical foundation than that the former had. Both rested on the same 
evidence, that of the poets or bards. Both are blended together in 
inextricable union. The stories of the heroes are equally supernatural 
with those of the gods; and equally a part of religion, the gods being not 
only always mixed up in them, but the heroes themselves being objects of 
religious worship. Both were believed with equal implicitness by the 
hearers, and formed together the body of belief in the mind of a Greek, 
concerning the origin of the world and of himself, and the nature of the 
divine government. Some of the heroes may be real personages, some of 
the events recounted may be real events ; but the poems not only do not 
amount to proof of this, they are not even any evidence of it. If, indeed, 
there were chiefs in those days who left an enduring name behind them, 
legends were likely to attach themselves to those names. But even then, 
the facts recounted may have had no more reference to anything which 
really happened, than the real exploits of Charlemagne had to the events 
related of him by Archbishop Turpin, whose Chronicle was also accepted as 
true history, and pronounced to be such by Pope Calixtus the Second. The 
idea of rejecting everything supernatural and everything extraordinary 
and romantic in the legends, under the name of poetic ornament, and 
preserving the dull caput mortuum as a residuum of historical truth, to 
be believed on no other evidence than we have for the entire story, Mr. 
Grote shows to have been a fancy of historians and philosophers of a later 
age—a kind of Rationalists, unwilling or unable altogether to break with 
the faith of their fathers, though all the more characteristic and im- 
pressive facts of it had become repugnant to the altered tone of their 
minds. Our space prevents us from giving a specimen of the ac- 
cumulated argument and evidence by which Mr. Grote, we think 
irresistibly, enforces this conclusion. We would refer especially to the 
last two chapters of the first volume, and the second chapter of volume 
second. For centuries, as he remarks, the history of England was sup- 
posed to begin with Brute the Trojan, and was continued through a 
succession of monarchs down to Julius Caesar; the very dates of their 
accessions being fixed by chronologists. Hardyng, Fabyan, Grafton, and 
Hollinshed, all the old chroniclers, believed those tales; and jurists ar- 
gued on them as undoubtedly historical. The evidenge for them was si- 
milar to that of the Grecian legends, except that they were not protected 
against gainsayers by connexion with religion. Hector, Priam, and the 
Atridx, have, in Mr. Grote’s estimation, precisely the same claim to be 
considered historical characters as Lear and Locrine. Hercules is at 
once a god like Zeus and a romantic hero like Amadis de Gaul. 

A chapter is devoted to the delineation of the state of society shown in 
the Homeric and Hesiodie poems. Another relates to the much-agitated 
subject of the origin of the Homeric poems themselves. Are they, or is 
either of them, the work of a single author? Was their original state 
essentially that in which we now find them? Or are they, according to 
the bold hypothesis of Wolf and his followers, a compilation made in the 
times of Pisistratus from the ballads of a preceding age ? Mr. Grote has, we 
think, completed the overthrow of the Wolfian paradox. His own theory 
differs much less from the traditional notion of all antiquity : where it does 
differ, it is at least plausible, and ingeniously and forcibly supported. 

Mr. Grote dates the small beginnings of authentic history from the 
first recorded Olympiad, 776 B.c. In recounting it he has yet made 
small progress; having only been able to include the history of Sparta 
and the Peloponnesian Dorians, down to the age of Pisistratus and Croe- 
sus. Of this the most interesting feature is the legislation of Lycurgus, 
the subject of one of his largest and most important chapters. 

Mr. Grote does not consider Lycurgus to be, like Numa, a fabulous 
character; though scarcely any facts can be authentically ascertained 
concerning him. But there is no doubt that the institutions ascribed to 
him are of great antiquity, considerably anterior to the first Olympiad ; 
and that they were believed to have been established by one man, on 
whom the Lacedwmonians conferred the power of legislation, to rescue 
them from a previous state of intolerable disorder. The institutions 
lasted in considerable vigour for several centuries, and were the cause of 
the power and eminence which Sparta attained. Even, however, with such 
a fact as this, the mythic element is strikingly blended. The tale, which 
has been universally received on the authority of Plutarch, that Lyeurgus 
redivided the land into equal portions,—or, indeed, that equality of pro- 
perty was part of the institutions of Lacedemon at any time,—Mr. 
Grote cannot find any early authority for; it is inconsistent with the 
testimony we have from Aristotle, and other writers of the best age of 
Greece; and Mr. Grote believes it to date no higher than the time of 
Agis and Cleomenes, after the Lycurgean institutions had virtually ceased 
to exist. We quote, as an exposition of the author's ideas and a speci- 
men of his style, a part of his observations on this point. 

“ The present is not the occasion to enter at length into that combination of 
causes which partly sapped, partly overthrew, both the institutions of Lycurgus 
and the power of Sparta; but, taking the condition of that city as it stood in the 
time of Agis II. (say about 250 B.c.), we know that its citizens had become few 
in number, the bulk of them miserably poor, and all the land in a small number 
of hands—the old discipline and the public mess (as far as the rich were con- 
cerned) degenerated into mere forms—a numerous body of strangers or non-citizens 
= old xenélasy, or prohibition of resident strangers, being long discontinued) 
domiciled in the town, and forming a powerful moneyed interest; and lastly, the 
dignity and ascendency of the state amongst its neighbours altogether ruined. It 
was unsupportable to a young enthusiast like King Agis, and to many ardent 
spirits among his contemporaries, to contrast this degradation with the previous 
they saw no other way of reconstructing the old 
Sparta except by a admitting the disfranchised poor citizens, redividing the 
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all their strictness. Agis endeavoured to carry through these subversive measures, 
(such as no demagogue in the extreme democracy of Athens would ever have 
ventured to glance at,) with the consent of the senate and public assembly, and 
the acquiescence of the rich. His sincerity is attested by the fact, that his own 
Property, and that of his female relatives, among the largest in the state, was cast 
as the first sacrifice into the common stock. But he became the dupe of un- 
a on coadjutors, and perished in the unavailing attempt to realize his scheme 
persuasion. His successor Kleomenés afterwards accomplished by violence a 
e substantially similar, though the intervention of foreign arms speedily 
overthrew both himself and his institutions. 

“ Now it was under the state of public feeling which gave birth to these projects 
of Agis and Kleomenés at Sparta, that the historic fancy, unknown to Aristotle and 
his predecessors, first gained ground, of the absolute equality of property as a 
Primitive institution of Lycurgus. How much such a belief well favour the 
schemes of innovation, is too obvious to require notice; and, without supposing any 
deliberate imposture, we cannot be astonished that the predispositions of en- 
thusiastic patriots interpreted according to their own partialities an old unrecorded 
legislation from which they were separated by more than five centuries. The Ly- 
curgean discipline tended forcibly to suggest to men’s minds the idea of equality 
among the citizens,—that is, the negation of inequality not founded on some per- 
sonal attribute—inasmuch as it assimilated the habits, enjoyments, and capacities 
of the rich to those of the poor; and the equality thus existing in idea and ten- 
dency, which seemed to proclaim the wish of the founder, was strained by the later 
reformers into a aay institution which he had at first realized, but from which 
his degenerate followers had receded. It was thus that the fancies, longings, and 
indirect suggestions of the present assumed the character of recollections out of 
the early, obscure, and extinct historical past. Perhaps the philosopher Spherus 
of Borysthenés, (the friend and companion of Kleomenés and the disciple of Zeno 
the Stoic,) author of works now lost both on Lycurgus and Socrates and on the 
constitution of Sparta, may have been one of those who gave currency to such an 
hypothesis; and we shall readily believe that, if advanced, it would find easy and 
sincere credence, when we recollect how many similar delusions have obtained 
nee in modern times far more favourable to historical accuracy—how much 

colouring has been attached by the political feeling of recent days to matters 
of ancient history, such as the Saxon Wittenagemote, the Great Charter, the rise 
and growth of the English House of Commons, or even the Poor-law of 
Elizabeth.” 

The real peculiarity of the Spartan institutions was not equality of 
property, but the equal subjection of rich and poor to the most rigidly 
ascetic form of the discipline of a camp. 


the Spartan community, encamped as it were in the midst of a numerous 
body of Helots, who (unlike the purchased slaves of other Grecian states) 
were Greeks, and warlike as themselves; and from whom their supre- 
macy and safety were always in imminent danger. These things, and 
many others not less interesting, are amply set forth in this excellent 
chapter; of which it is saying little to attirm, that it places the Spartan 
Constitution and the general physiognomy of the Lacedemonian com- 
munity in a clearer light than they ever were placed in before. 

The chapter on “the Hellenic People generally, in the early historical 
times,” is also of great interest: but we prefer quoting the observations 
2 the influence of the geographical characteristics of Greece upon its 

istory. 


“ The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in many respects to that of | 


Switzerland, produced two effects of great moment upon the character and his- 
tory of the people. In the first place, it materially strengthened their powers of 
defence: it shut up the country against those invasions from the interior which 
successively subjugated all their continental colonies; and it at the same time 
rendered each fraction more difticult to be attacked by the rest, so as to exercise 
a certain conservative influence in assuring the tenure of actual possessors: 
the pass of Thermopylw between Thessaly and Phocis, that of Kithzrén between 
Beeotia and Attica, or the mountainous range of Oneion and Geraneia along the 
Isthmus of Corinth, were positions which an inferier number of brave men could 
hold against a much greater force of assailants. But, in the next place, while it 
tended to protect each section of Greeks from being conquered, it also kept them 
politically disunited and perpetuated their separate autonomy. 

werful principle of repulsion, which anes even the smallest township to 
constitute itself a political unit apart from the rest, and to resist all idea of coal- 
escence with others, either amicable or compulsory. To a modern reader, accus- 
tomed to large political aggregations, and securities for good government through 
the representative system, it requires a certain mental effort to transport himself 
back to a time when even the smallest town clung so tenaciously to its right of 
self-legislation. Nevertheless such was the general habit and feeling of the 
ancient world, throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul: among the Hellenes it 
stands out more conspicuously, for several reasons—first, because they seem to 
have pushed the multiplication of autonomous units to an extreme point, seeing 


that even islands not larger than Peparéthos and Amorgos had two or three | 
separate city communities; secondly, because they produced, for the first time in | 


the history of mankind, acute systematic thinkers on matters of government, 
amongst all of whom the idea of the autonomous city was accepted as the indis- 
pensable basis of political speculation; thirdly, because this incurable subdivision 
proved finally the cause of their ruin, in spite of pronounced intellectual su- 
periority over their conquerors; and lastly, because incapacity of political 
coalescence did not preclude a powerful and extensive sympathy between the in- 
habitants of all the separate cities, with a constant tendency to fraternise for nu- 
merous purposes, social, religious, recreative, intellectual, and wsthetical. For 
these reasons, the indefinite multiplication of self-governing towns, though in truth 
& phenomenon common to ancient Europe as contrasted with the large monarchies 
of Asia, appears more marked among the ancient Greeks than elsewhere: and 
there cannot be any doubt that they owe it, in a considerable degree, to the multi- 
tude of insulating boundaries which the configuration of their country presented. 
“ Nor is it rash to suppose that the same causes may have tended to promote 
that unborrowed intellectual development for which they stand so conspicuous. 
General propositions respecting the working of climate and physical agencies upon 
character are indeed treacherous; for our knowledge of the globe is now sufficient 


to teach us that heat and cold, mountain and plain, sea and land, moist and dry | 


atmosphere, are all consistent with the greatest diversities of resident men: more- 
over, the contrast between the population of Greece itself, for the seven centuries 
preceding the Christian wra, and the Grecks of more modern times, is alone 
enough to inculeate reserve in such speculations. Nevertheless, we may venture 
to note certain improving influences, connected with their geographical position, 
at a time when they had no books to study, and no more advanced predecessors to 
imitate. We may remark, first, that their position made them at once moun- 
taineers and mariners, thus supplying them with great variety of objects, sen- 
sations, and adventures; next, that each petty community, nestled — amidst 
Its own rocks, was sufficiently severed from the rest to possess an individual life 
and attributes of its own, yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of 
the remainder; so that an observant Greek, commercing with a great diversity of 
half-countrymen, whose language he understood, and whose idiosyncracies he 
could appreciate, had access to a larger mass of social and political experience 
than any other man in so unadvanced an age could personally obtain. The Phe- 


And the Spartan character was | 
the joint product of this rigid discipline and of the peculiar position of | 


for | 


It fostered that | 


nician, superior to the Greek on ship-board, traversed wider distances and saw a 
greater number of strangers, but he had not the same means of intimate com- 
munion with a —o of fellows in blood and language: his relations, con- 
fined to purchase and sale, did not comprise that mutuality of action and reaction 
which pervaded the crowd at a Grecian festival. The scene which here presented 
itself was a mixture of uniformity and variety highly stimulating to the observant 
faculties of a man of genius,—who at the same time, if he sought to communi- 
cate his own impressions, or to act upon this mingled and diverse audience, was 
forced to shake off what was peculiar to his own town or community, and to put 
forth matter in harmony with the feelings of all. It is thus that we may explain 
in part that penetrating apprehension of human life and character, and that power 
of touching sympathies common to all ages and nations, which surprises us so 
much in the unilettered authors of the old epic. Such periodical intercommunion 
of brethren habitually isolated from each other, was the only means then open of 
procuring for the bard a diversified range of experience and a many-coloured 
audience; and it was to a great degree the result of geographical causes. Perhaps 
among other nations such facilitating causes might have been found, yet without 
producing any result comparable to the Iliad and Odyssey; but Homer was never- 
theless dependent upon the conditions of his age, and we can at least point out 
those peculiarities in early Grecian society without which Homeric excellence 
— never have existed,—the geographical position is one, the language an- 
other. 

Mr. Grote expects to complete the History in eight volumes; of which 
the third, and perhaps the fourth, will appear in the course of the next 


| winter. 





SCOTLAND, ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES. 
| StrmunatTeD, perhaps, by the approbation with which his Diary of a 
| Journey in France and Spain was received, the Reverend Francis 
| Trench, with Mrs. Trench and “ the ponies,” set off last summer on a 
tour to Scotland, in order to see its physical beauties, and examine the 
| working of the Free Church schism. The party started from “ F ’ 
| on the Hampshire coast,” (for Mr. Trench has a sad bad habit of using 
initials,) wended their way across the Midland counties to Manchester, 
and entered Scotland by Carlisle. Blair Athol and Inverary were the 
| extreme points of the journey Northward; but the intermediate sights— 
such as Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the natural beauties—were examined, 
till the wet weather drove the tourists back to England, by Abbotsford, 
Melrose, and Dryburgh, just before the autumn cleared up, after last 
year’s fashion. 

The narrative contains many pictures of quict English landscape, or 
wilder Scotch scenery painted with a natural zest, which imparts attrac- 
tion, as much by the mind visible in the piece as by the subjects them- 
selves. Many little incidents, to whose point or production the profession 
of Mr. Trench conduced, are told with a bonhommie and good feeling 
that animates the common. There are also many traits of the widely- 
diffused religious feeling of the Scotch, and of their views upon the sub- 
ject of the Free Church, gathered direct from discourse or observation. The 
bulk of the book, however, consists of the s¢ory of the secession from the 
Presbyterian Establishment, with which most attentive readers of news- 
papers are already acquainted ; and an exposition of the present schism 
in the Scottish Episcopal Church, owing to the more than Tractarian 
leanings of the Bishops, especially the introduction of all but the doctrine 
of transubstantiation into the communion’ service. This last subject, as 
involving no patronage, and consequently creating no clamorous appeals 
to law and legislation, has attracted less attention in this country ; though 
the correspondence between Mr. Drummond, the Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of Cashel, and others, in reference to the question, has supplied 
“copy” for the newspapers. This part, in consequence, furnishes more 
| information than the tale of the Secession, and is put into much less space. 
| Both, however, are of the nature of compilation. The matter is mainly taken 
from newspaper reports of legal proceedings, Parliamentary speeches, or 
| religious meetings,—well condensed and well put together, for those who 

want it; but we should think the number of this class less than Mr. 
| Trench supposes. Space is further filled up by an account of the Seotch 
| Poor-law ; and a review of Dr. Johnson's unjust idea of trees in Scot- 
| land, as promulgated in his Tour to the Hebrides. 
The character of bookmaking, which this description implies, is re- 
moved from Scotland, its Fuith and Features, by the evident convic- 
| tion of the author that he is deing good service to somebody. This feel- 
ing cannot, however, impart freshness to old news ; and the book is much 
inferior in general attraction to the Diary ef a Journey in France and 
Spain,—not from deficiency in the author, but from want of novelty and 
variety in the topics proper to a tour, as well as from the preponder- 
ance of matter drawn from contemporary documents, with which those 
for whom the subject is likely to have much interest are probably as well 
acquainted as Mr. Trench himself. 

Either in town or country, however, the author's natural eye for 
scenery gives character to his descriptions, because it seizes the precise 
characteristics of the originals. 

A PICTURE OF OXFORD. 

An hour's travelling by railroad brought us to Oxford early this morning. I 
can never pass by this city, or through its neighbouring locality, without stron; 
impressions as to the permanency and unchanging character of the town an 
country. Certainly we now enter the town, by the railroad, at a point where in 
former times few arrived at the place; and as we alvance in the direction which 
we pursued today, the newly erected Martyr's Cross rises as a testimonial of sym- 
pathy with the spirit by which our noble and blessed Reformers were influenced; 
and here and there some grand recent edifice or local improvement appears: but 
nevertheless, antiquity, permanence, and stability, remain as the peculiar features 
of the town; and it is remarkable that the same character should equally apply 
to the surrounding country. The frame suits the picture right well. 1 cannot 
recall any part of England, familiar to me twenty years ago, in which less altera- 
tion is visible. The roads, the farm-houses, the cottages, the fences, and stone 
walls, remain precisely in statu quo, according to my remembrance of them when 
at college myself. Little or nothing has been added; little or nothing has 
removed. No trim citizen’s box appears with its gay flowers and bright green 

lings. No chimney smokes on high to tell of manufacturing speculation as 
1aving visited this part of her Majesty's dominions. All the scenes in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Oxford seem, so to speak, stereotyped. They seem, not- 
withstanding these innovating times, to harmonize still in the most appropriate 
manner with the venerable town itself. They are solemn and impressive; 
though not what is called picturesque, have their peculiar charms, which some, 
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like Arnold, who was a first-rate judge of scenery, and very sensitive to its effect 
on the mind, have duly felt and prized. 
COMFORT FOR THE TARIFF-TIMID. 
Our pony-carriage was waiting for us at the station; and we then pursued our 
journey Northward through Banbury and Southam to Leamington. The whole 


country presented one almost er succession of pasture land, denoting | 


England to be indeed a meat-eating and horse-using country far beyond all other 
lands. In no part of Europe have I ever seen such large districts devoted ex- 
clusively to grass as county after county in its midland parts exhibit. Any oue 
looking to the right and left as he journeys by the railroad from Londen to Liver- 
pool may bear testimony to the truth of the observation. 

Even in the religious discussions of Scotland the effects of a purpose 
are visible. Mr. Trench’s own views in religion are Evangelical and 
Anti-Tractarian. His sympathies are not only with the Secession, but 
he anticipates the possibility of some similar proceeding being forced on 
the faithful of the Anglican Church. Here is part of his argument: the 
danger apprehended is from the Tractarians. 

“ But 1 would go a little further into details, and instance a few circumstances, 
which, if brought to bear by the State on the faithful members of the English and 
Irish Church, would rightly summon thera to ‘come out and be separate’— 
would justify the ancient appeal, ‘ To your tents, O Israel.’ Let us then hypo- 
thetically put this case, viz.:—That the time might arrive when, either to please 
some political party, or under some pretext of a mere secular character, or for 
any similar causes, (of which a multitnde may be readily imagined by any think- 
ing mind,) the State should forbid the assembly of her citizens for public wor- 
ship, or prescribe limits in the matter, unscriptural in their character; or, let us 

hat in the ruling and legislative body such false doctrine should prevail 
inate the public issue of enactments which would tend to establish false 
doctrine in the Church; or, let us suppose that any measures should emanate 
from the sam rter ordering the general adoption of Popish rites and ceremo- 
nies through the length and breadth of the land. What in such a case would 
the duty of the Church be? Undoubtedly, at once to protest against such pro- 
ceedings; and if such protest should avail nothing, to throw off boldly all connec- 
tion with the State—abandon its honours and emoluments—reject that influence, 
salutary at ether times, but which in such a case could only be retained by the 
dereliction of principle—and cast itself heartily and freely on the affections and 
sympathy of the people for support and continvance. Now I repeat, that this is 
a crisis to which every uational church is liable at all times, if faithful to its 
Master in Heaven, if worthy of the name of a true branch of Chiist’s Church, and 
not a mere set of time-serving Erastian men.” 

Looking at the manner in which the people of this country have ex- 
pressed themselves upon the subject, the rather ill odour of Tractarianism 
at present from its leaders who have lapsed to Popery, and the number of 
Members which England returns to Parliament, we do not partake of 
these fears. Should, however, a great secession ever take place in the 
Anglican Church, we suspect it will not be so peaceful as that in Scot- 
land. The temporal powers may think tliat the time has come to deal 
with the whole temporalities. 
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ROWCROFT’S BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 
Mr. Rowcrorr was exhausted by his first fiction; or rather, the 
freshness of a scttler’s life in a new colony, and the accident which indu- 
ced the writer to adhere in the main to its daily character, gave novel- 
ty and interest to The Adventures of an Emigrant, in despite of 
the author's deficiencies as a novelist, is coarseness of mind and want 
of imagination were not felt; or they fell in with the nature of his sub- 
jects, as did a certain literalness of style. Ife had also the good sense, 
as we observed at the time, “not to transplant romance” toa penal settle- 
ment. This, in the lack of better matter, he has now attempted; and 
chosen a commodity of the most vulgar kind. Folly and felonry are the 
staple materials of The Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land, strung 
together by an exaggeration of the improbabilities of the Minerva Press. 

The leading idea of Zhe Bushranger is derived from the practice of 
Cooper ; who has occasionally made a single action the germ of his ro- 
mance, engrafling a series of incidents upon the pursuit of one vessel by 
another—as in Homeward Bound, or an abduetion by Red Indians 
with its consequences—as in several of his land tales. In like manner, 
Mr. Rowcroft makes the abduction of his heroine, first by Mark Brandon, 
a villain of most wonderful abilities and accomplishments, and next by a 
tribe of Natives, the entire subject of his three volumes ; but without the 
variety and relief which an artist imparts to his picture. In venturing 
upon this dificult ground, Mr. Roweroft seems to have forgotten that 
Cooper is a man of expanded views and critical acumen, with a large 
knowledge of nautical, settlement, and Red Indian life and nature ; able to 
select incidents which represent, or seem to represent, the general charac- 
ter of the life he isdelineating, and which are at once striking and probable. 
The American has also imagination to elevate and generalize his indi- 





viduals ; taste sufficient to avoid the low, and stop short of the offensive ; | 


and, whatever may be reported by modern observers of the Red Indians 
in their present condition, the older tribes are embalmed, in idea, as the 
noblest specimens of wild humanity—as they probably were in fact. Their 
honour and sagacity have furnished illustrations for philosophers like 









and poetry; “if we have writ our annals true,” they combined some- 


thing of heroic grandeur and chivalrous honour with a power of endur- | 


ance as a race, which only an occasional martyr or philosopher has been 
able to attain in civilized society. 
“ Train’d from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
linpassive, fearing but the shame of fear; 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear.” 
It is a poor sort of imitation to substitute for characters such as these, 
the wretched l:alf-animals of Van Diemen’s Land—the lowest of the human 
race—or the blackguardism, drunkenness, and lust of convicted felons. 
Neither are they truly painted. The folly and misconception by which 
the Bushrangers are permitted to get possession of the vessel in which the 
heroine is embarked, and, when driven from the ship, the neglect by 
which the Bushranger is permitted to carry her off, for the sake of Mr. 
Rowcrofi’s story, are morally impossible. “Some of the other adventures 
may have happened singly, (though not in connexion,) just as Delarue’s 
murder happened; but they give about as good an idea of the proba- 








bilities of life in Van Diemen’s Land as the last would do of life in London. 

It is only, however, for certain general outlines that Mr. Roweroft is 
indebted to Cooper or his followers. His filling-up is altogether pla- 
giarized from the playhouse. The reader may form a very sufficient 
idea of The Bushranger if he has ever had to sit out a “ spectacle” whose 
scene is laid in some “savage” country. There is a hero-lover, a not 
very striking personage, played by the “ walking gentleman”; there is 
a heroine, rather clever and scheming; there is of course a “deep,” 
plausible, but atrocious villain, whose readiness and craft are encountered 
by such surpassing feebleness that common sense is sickened ; and lastly, 
there is a Cockney transplanted from Bow Bells, and done by the buffoon 
of the company, to “make sport” by his ignorance of the products of the 
land and his terrors of the “ Natives.” A Mr. Silliman is this character 
in The Bushrenger : among other “ humours,” he tumbles into a 
den of opossums in a hollow tree, that bite and scratch him till his roars 
oceasion a false alarm,—wherein would seem to lie the jest; and when 
he falls into the hands of a Native tribe, an elderly lady gets in love with 
him and insists upon marriage. 

There is a sort of untiring vigour in the style, and a species of clevers 
ness in the management of the narrative: but the story is unrelieved by 
the slightest trace of imagination, and the tone is that of the coarse 
colonist. This is perhaps all explainable by the object of the author,— 
which was to dissipate “a dangerous notion, prevalent among those es- 
pecially where a misconception of the truth is most mischievous, 
that a transportation to the penal colonies is not, as the law intends, a 
punishment.” What select circle of novel-readers was to profit by this 
delicate moral, may be divined: but even for them it fails, since they 
do not, we imagine, place bushranging among the wealth-creating pur- 
suits. “ The height of this great argument,” however, enables Mr. Row- 
croft to achieve the only bits of natural and truthful writing in his book, 
—uisgivings of the “felonry” as to their reciprocal trustworthiness 
when rewards are offered for their apprehension; and the physical suf- 
ferings of a well-hunted bushranger. But the melodramatic haunts him 
even here. He cannot let his hero die a natural death. Wounded, ex- 
hausted, without food, and in continual dread of his pursuers, Mr. Mark 
Brandon is not allowed to lie down and die, but is eaten alive by aa 
eagle; which, as a finale, drops him into a burning forest! 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From March 27th to April 2d. 
Books. 

Sermons preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, the Foundling Hospital, and 
several Churches in London; together with others addressed to a Country 
Congregation. By the late Reverend Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Dramas for the Stage. By George Stephens, Author of “ The Manuscripts 
of Erdley,” &c. In two volumes. 

The Life of the Right Honourable George Canning. By Robert Bell, Author 
of “ The History of Russia,” &c. 








Thoughts on Animalcules; or a Glimpse of the Invisible World revealed by 
the Microscope. By Gideon Algernon Mantell, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; Au- 
thor of the “ Wonders of Geology,” &c. 
[ This is a clever attempt at popularizing the wonders of the invisible world, done 
in the manner of the fashionable lecturer. Everything is made clear, and unfolded 
with a bland elegance of style, or of something deeper than style—of character, 
The commonplaces or topica of the subject are noticed, and set off with quota- 
tions from poets, or graver authorities; the striking facts in the history of the 
discovery of animalcules are told in fitting ‘places; if anything wou!d encumber 
by over-detail, the reader is referred to some other book for the information; the 
more interesting particulars connected with these wonderful “little ones” are 
presented with simple suavity. A style of personal address is displayed in 
describing the wonders that observation, especially through the microscope, 
unfolds; so that readers, almost seeing what is done, may know how to re- 
peat the experiment, without troublesome or expensive inquiries—a common 
* pool or stream ” will furnish the creatures and their medium. The volume is 
illustrated by coloured plates, representing magnified portraits of animalcules. 
Partly in notes, partly in the appendix, Dr. Mantell breaks a lance, in courteous 
fashion, with the unknown author of the Vestiges.] 
Flora Calpensis: Contributions to the Botany and Topography of Gibraltar 
and its neighbourhood; with Plan, and Views of the Rock. By E. F. 
Kelaart, M.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., Army Medical Staff, &c. 
coe is one of those books, now becoming so common, which exhibit a classified 
ist of plants found in a particular district, with occasional remarks; and whose 
attraction is limited to botanists. The region of Gibraltar gives more of freshness 
and curiosity to]the names than are possessed by the Flora of a home district, 
because knowledge is imparted or suggested. Dr, Kelaart also adds some des- 
criptions of Gibraltar, its inhabitants, and their mode of living, with inter- 
esting observations on the climate and diseases: he also conducts the botanist on 
several excursions that may be made in the neighbourhood of the fortress: and 
these things give more life and variety than is usually found in a mere Flora, 
The special object of the book, however, of necessity limits its interest to the bo- 
tanist; or to those about to visit Gibraltar, either ina passing call or for a longer 
time. To such tourists the Flora Calpensis will be found a very superior guide. 


E _ Bag uM | The book is beautifully printed. ] 
Franklin ; they have been the theme of orators and the subjects of music | 


The Modern British Plutarch; or Lives of men distinguished in the recent 
History of our Country, for their talents, virtues, or achievements. By 
W. C. Taylor, LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin; Author of “A Manual 
of Ancient and Modern History,” &c. 
( Thirty-eight lives of individuals conspicuous in literature, public life, and prac- 
tical art like Smeaton, or the more speculative but not less useful branch of ab- 
stract science like Davy, must of course be briefly dismissed in a single volume 
and partake more of notice than biography. Dr. Taylor, however, has succeeded 
in his main object,—that of furnishing the rising generation with a short account 
of persons who were contemporaries with their fathers and grandfathers, but whose 
names are little more than known to themselves. The space at Dr. Taylor's 
disposal has been well used; the leading events in the lives and the striking traits 
in the characters of the persons being rapidly run over, or summarily presented in 
a readable manner. Perhaps some of the lives might have been advantageously 
omitted, and more space devoted to the remainder. Goldsmith, Cowper, and 
Franklin, for example, have had their biographies presented in so many forms, 
+ it cannot be lack of means which induces want of knowledge respecting 
them. 

ne Hundred Original Tales for Children; a Class-beok to teach the Art 
of Reading in less time and with greater ease than the usual methods, and 
to cultivate at an earlier period the imagination and reasoning faculties of 

youth. Illustrated with wood-engravings. By Joseph Hine. 
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[These stories are designed to supply what Mr. Hine considers a desideratum— | der surrounding it. Every two pages form a different design, and these are re- 


tales of sufficient length, interest, and ease, for the young; those, he says, which 
combine the two last qualities being few in number, and also too short. As far 
as regards number of syllables, simplicity of meaning in the words, easiness 
of composition in sentences or paragraphs, and length, the end is sufliciently at- 
tained in these One Hundred Original Tales. Whether the interest is so well 
achieved, is more doubtful. In the tales or fables we have read, the incidents seem 
somewhat flat, and the story expanded by extraneous descriptions, rather than ex- 
tended by various circumstances. Children, however, may form a different opin- 
ion; though we suspect, they are keen judges of all that is within their range. ] 
Petra; a Poem. Second edition. To which a few short Poems are 
S added. By John William Burgon, B.A. of Worcester College. 
[ The leading poem in this little book formed the Oxford Prize Poem for 1845; an 
in this second edition the author has added some occasional productions, chiefly or 
sacred subjects. One, an address in 1842 to Mr. Newman, as the poet's pastor, 

















terest. ‘There is a poetical spirit, trained by scholarship, in this voluine, which 
may lead to greater things. ] ; 

The Vital Statistics of Glasgow, for 1843 aud 1844; dr 
ment and under the authority of the Lord Provost, Magis 
Council. By Alexander Watt, LL.D., City Statist. 

We believe this is a species of annual publ 1 
authorities of Glasgow, and containing a great many statistics, relative to the po- 
pulation, births, deaths, and marriages of tle city, chiefly comparative with the 


preceding year. There are also various papers aud tables of a more general cha- 


followed by a species of continuation on his lapse, has a more than poetical in- | 








n up by appoint- 
trates,aud lown- 
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ication, compiled by the order of the 


racter. It every city in the island emulated Glasgow, we should have a large | 


body of valuable statistics. ] 
__ Knights Penny Magazine. Volume I. 
[ This new series of the “ Penny Magazine,” which we noticed on the apy 





of the first number, has now reached a volume; and it furms an elegant book for | 


the parlour-table. } 

A Brief View of Homeopathy; with Hints as to the Treatment of the 
more common Accidents and Complaints; and several striking Case 
ig of disorders of the nerves an ye organs. By Ni 
Vood, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 











The publishing-trade, which had rather slackened since the alteration 
Corn-laws and th: iff were introduced to Parliament, has revived 
bably in anticipation of the Easter holydays. Besides the vari 
that have the novelty of appearing for the first time, or as a mer 
have before us a batch of what may be terined business books. 
stance and literary merit, they may probably be superior to some 
brethren—nay, possibly standard works; but they ditfer in the main fre t 
mon publications, by belonging to some issue or speculation, which gives them a 
character apart from their literary quality. We are more disposed to say “ such 
a book has appeared in such a series,” than to discuss the l It 

A Discourse of Matters pert ining to Religh m. By 
nister of the Second Church in Rox! M 

| This volume forms one of the Catholic series; whose numbers chi 

translations and American reprints. It contains the substance of tiv 
livered in Boston in 1842, which were subsequently published. Their ter 
they can be called, are of an extremely Unitarian kind ; not far perhaps fre 
which Blanco White seems to have held, when he had passed beyond the Unitari: 
ism of Channing and other ministers of an orthodox character. ‘The general p 
ciples of these Discourses are, that theology overlays religion, the spirit of which is 
deeply seated in the human mind anterior to revelation; and that Christianity is an 
eternal truth, quite independent of Christ, and known in its maxims and elements 
before his advent, though he was selected by the Divinity to reveal it in fitting 
time and completeness. The book displays a good deal of theological reading, 

a quiet force and closeness of style, with much of that covert sarcasm and faculty 

of delineating in words, which travellers ascribe to the Unitarian preachers of 

America. } 

Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life and Times of John 
Bunyan. By George B. Cheever, D.D., of New York. 

{ This also is a reprint from an American book: it forms one of a series of “ cheap 
ublications of a popular and instructive character,” though not appearing under a 
istinct title. Dr. Cheever’s religious views are of a very opposite kind to those 

of Mr. Parker; being, in fact, akin to Bunyan’s own upon the subject of grace. ] 

Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J.C. L. 
Sismonde de Sismondi, of the Academy and Society of Arts of Geneva, 
&c. Translated from the Original, with Notes and a Life of the Author, 
by Thomas Roscoe. Second edition, including all the Notes from the last 
Paris edition. In two volumes. (Bolin’s Standard Library.) 

The Life of Luther. Written by Himself. Collected and arranged by M. 
Michelet, Member of the Institute; Author of “ History of France,” &c. 
Translated by William Hazlitt, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
law. (Bogue’s European Library.) 

“Both of these serials are old acquaintances, going on with new vigour. 

hn’s Standard Library presents the whole of Sismondi’s celebrated Literatwie 
of the South of Europe, in two cheap but handsome volumes: and Mr. Bogue, in 
his European Library, offers the cer Michelet’s Luther; which, whatever may 
be thought of the biographer’s conclusions, will attract by his skill, animation, 
and research. } 

The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the Author. 
With an Introductory Preface. Volume VILI.—* The Robber.” 

The Step-Mother. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of “ Richelieu,” &c. 
In three volumes. 

{There is no new matter in the new edition of The Robber; unless it be 

melodramatic frontispiece, where a tremendous leap is taken by a horseman st 

ing a baby. The Stepmother, we believe, is a reprint of one of Mr. Jat 
simultaneous dictations for periodicals, which appeared in a Sunday newspaper. } 
ILtustRATED Works. 

Waverley Novels. Abbotsford edition. Volume X. 

[ This volume completes, we believe, a series that constitute a monument, ere 

with the aid of the press by the enterprise of the publisher, Mr. Cadell of Edin- 

burgh, to the memory of Scott. The Abbotsford series of the Waverley Novels 
may be considered unique in point of the number, variety, and finish of the illus- 
trative engravings, oe the quantity of elucidatory information collected together 
in a reprint appearing so soon after the author's death. An engraving of the 
characteristic statue of Sir Walter Scott by Greenshields, and some lovely land- 
sca by Creswick, are the chief ornaments of this volume; which contains 

Woodstock and The Chronicles of the Canongate. Woodstock, Blenheim, 

Windsor, and Oxford, are pictured by Creswick, with delicate truth and beauty, 

and exquisitely engraved; and among the portraits and other memorials, those re- 

lating to Oliver Cromwell are prominent in interest. ] 

Gray's Elegy, Uluminated by Owen Jones. 
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[Protected by a massive cover of embossed leather resembling carved oak, the | 
8 


uperbly illuminated pages of this volume show like gems in a cabinet. Such is 
the perfection to which the art of chromalithography has been carried in this 
volume, that it is difficult to detect the evidence of any printing process having 


been employed: the letters and fanciful borders of gold and colours appear as | 


ight and clear as if done by hand with pen and pencil. 
wo half-stanzas of the poem, in old English characters, occupy each page, in 
the centre of which appears an initial letter that blends with the rich broai bor- 





markable for quaint elegance and originality; Gothic foliage in fantastical variety, 
but chiefly ofa light and open kind, with graceful curves, forming the mass of or- 
It is a tour de force of Mr. Owen Jones's inventive talent and executive 
skill; and is altogether a splendid curiosity of illuminated printing. ] 
Our Own Times. Mlustrated by George Cruikshank. No. L 
[George Cruikshank is here in his proper spliere, illustrating in his own peculiar 
nimitable way the oddities that strike one in passing occurrences, and givin; 
ay to his whimsical fancy in grotesque graphic comments on men and manners. 
Architectural Notices of the Churches of the Archdeaconry of Northamp- 
ton. No.I. Higham Ferre 
[ The first of a series of el 


nament. 
















ind profusely-illustrated descriptions of 
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ts XLIV. and XLV. 

ri vo very remarkable edifices —the 

1 the Treasury at Mycena—complete a work that 
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i srest of the work. ] 
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SECOND PHILIARMONI 
PART I. 
“nudelssohn Bartholdy - 













Overture, Melusina .....cccccscscccccccccccscscees 3 
Recit. ~” Us s‘éloigne ac he ? Fi 

. : “Sombre foré Madame Caradori Allan, ¢ Rossini. 
Komance, (Guillaune Tell 4 
Sinfonia Pastorale .-- eee eee e ee cece ene eee e ee eeenees Beethoven. 

PART IU. 
Overture, Zawberflite ....cccccscccccsccscsccccceseses Mozart. 
Spohr. 











Overture, Ode Cc. M. von Weber. 


Sinfonia in C (No. 6) Mozart. 

















This convenience of the Queen,— 
who 1 1d part had the performances 
pro ed to the end,—produced the 
usu val visit on the mere sober 
lover r s form the extraordi- 
nary 7 » room is deranged, the 
tem] its are kept in tune with more than or- 
di iations of the orchestra are only clear in 





situatior we could wish such occasions, with due 
for the exalted patronage, absolved from criticism. A Phil- 
ie special solo performance to denote in its 
ul activity—without attractive novelty in 

r r d the : l symphonies dulled and 

ect in their effects through the thickness of the atmosphere—is cer- 
tl and the present must be 








ic concert without so 
alk the state of pro! 









song or 






y no very favourable specimen of the series; 


I riefly despatche d. 
Costa proceeds well as a conductor of symphonies. The care with 
‘+h he masters the time of each movement, his regularity in observing 
the repeats indicated by the composer, and to produce his picture uncurtailed 
in any of its proportions, are traits of conscientiousness towards his art 
which have their influence on everything performed; and what their 
effect is on the symphonies, the old subscribers to the Society can best 
testify. Faults may still occasionally appear, but they originate chiefly 
in the constitution of the orchestra; to withdraw and replace individual 
members of which is beyond the power of the Conductor, though with re- 
spect to some of the solo wind-instruments, deteriorated by the practice of 
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the Promenade Concerts, most desirable. 

The Pastorale was admirably given; and here the Conductor corrected 
the error into which he fell during the last Opera Concerts, when, by sub- 
duing the orchestra too much in the first part, he threw a certain feebleness 
over the whole. In Mozart’s Symphony, the main feature of innovation 
was the employment of the viol “con sordini” in the adagio. This is, 
in fact, a mere restoration of the proper mode of performance, long 
written directions of the composer as still 
e commencement of the theme, scarcely 




















it 
neglected, in defiance of the 
The delic 
accustomed to coarser and more demonstrative 
‘ul; and the subdued and delicate piano, so 








standing in his score. 
audible, puzzles the hearer, 

openings. To us it was deli 
long wanted at the Philharmonic, was here at once supplied. Of the three 
Overtures, Mozart's took the first place; making an immense and even a 
new impression, by the decided character imparted to the brass instruments, 
and the forcible accent given by the violins to the group of semiquavers 
which form part of the subject of the allegro. The chords on the trombones 
and horns in the middle of the overture were never rendered with such pre- 
cision and perfect ensemble. Altogether, the piece gained much by its new 
position; and being no longer hurried off as a finale, exhibited itself in its 
true character of energy, sweetness, and fancy. The Oberon Overture 
had less effect than on the first night; which may be partly attributed to 
the crowded room permitting the vibrations of the stringed instruments in 
the brilliant legro to be less distinctly heard. The basses 
certainly suffered from this cause throughout the Mendelssohn's 
Overture to Melusina contains nothing very new or striking. It savours 
familiar in the works of that 
m the hearer. Possibly 
igned to illustrate might 
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too much of passages and a manner lo: 
master, to cause any decided or distinct impres 
a nearer connexion with the story which it is « 
add to its interest. 

The vocal music was not ill selected, but the perfor: was mediocre. 
Madame Caradori has still the remains of’ a fine voice, though she has lost 
command of her high notes, and it is now only safe for her to attempt pas- 
sages which lie within a certain range: this was amply proved on Monday. 
Mr. Calkin made a promising commencement; but his voice as yet wants 
strength to penetrate the masses of an orchestra. Fine solo talent is now 
the main desideratum to render the interest and excitement of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts complete. 

















THE MUSICAL UNION. 
| The second season of this Society opened at the Princess's Concert 
| Rooms on Tuesday, with a Quartet of Haydn in G. Op. 81; one of the warm- 
est and most genial works of the master, though produced when he was 
nearly as many years old; a Quartet in E minor by Beethoven, of the 
| Rasoumoffsky set; and Mozart’s Quintet for piano and wind instruments 
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during tl ° last season of this socicty, that its morn ing perform ances often 
eclipsed those of the Philharmonic on the previous evening , 
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than we never he hurried t! e \ bok losing sight of the 
repose and volnptuousness of the music, i ses without their 
gen uine accent pression, and turi to a modern 
show- -piece, with great thumps of chords in that bel not to 
Mozart or his s ! Nor was the mere execution clear or effective: we 
believe there were atuateur ladies in the room who would have done bett 

and made a nearer apy ! J. , reading of the com- 
position. Fy cid ki ‘ld responsible: t 
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whiter 
7 the Lady of A leacon Ormerod, of a $ 
On the 26th M , at Tron Act e, i Griffiths Swayne, I . 
M.D., of Bristol, to G iana h R ( Goun 
Rector of West Deeping, L sh 
On the —_ st. George’s, Hanever & re, C 
third daughter of the late Rev. Sir William Murray 
On the 28th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, ( 
Dragoon Gu 3, t gina Elizabeth, the cldest dau 
of Springfield I Warwickshire. 


On the 3ist, at S 
University College, « 
late Hon. He 
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of E. Sm Es ° R a iild of Licut -Cok 
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Hon. Sir Wil Oldual Chief Just tl 

DEATHS 

On t 15t ’ on board the R 1 Mail st r Ti on his 
n 3 utenant I Warwick Harvey, the Thirty i 
r-General > Hiarvey, Governor of Newfoundland. 
l Tal , Wife of E, R. M. Talbot 
uc ve gh, the Lady Grace Douglas, Relict of the late 
George D Esq, Cav the only surviving sister of Francis, Earl of 

Moray, K 

On the 26th, at ¢ len } , County of Wicklow, General Stratford Sau Ts; is 
his 84th year, 

On the 2st n, ¢ il Edward Wild 1, late Lientenan mel of tl 
Carabineers 

On the 30th, at 1 »of Wight, the Hon. Charles Join Monson, fourth son 
of the Right it Ho n.I in his LOth ve ar. 

"EAST INDIA SHIPPIN 

ARRIVED- March, Apame, the ¢ ; 28th, Anne 
Milne, Thon th, Alexander tine, from Singapore ; 
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bell, from ¥, Duke of Wellington, Dun- 
can; an nderson, from Newport ; 
Commok Cresseda, M‘Fi Glen Huntly, 
Ban; J. Annand, from Liverp« Seuba- 
dour, Hu Clyde ; and Cheapside, Brown, 
from New nbro, from Londen. At Batavia, | 
30th Dec. “At Port Phillip, 8th Nov. Reward, Sal- 
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Dorothy, I 1; and Elora, Turnbull, from 
the Clyde. 

SalLlep—Fr 18, Saunders, for ¢ Liver- 
pool, 29th, Fati ofl ister, I na; 3s 
Helena, Hi it m, f Singapore. From the ¢ 2, 28th, 
Indus, Poole, for Calcutta. 

MILITARY GAZE ITE. 
WAR-orrice, APRIL yal Regt. oi wse Guards—Licut. A. B. P. Hood to be 


G. W. Milles to be Lieut. 





: “Olives who retires ; a ornet the Hon. 
by purchase, vice Hood ; Lord G. C. G. Lennox to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Milles. 
4th Drag. Guards—Cornet and Adjt. J. Mullen to have the rank of Licut. 3d Light 
Drags.—Capt. H. A. Ouvry, from the 68th Foot, to be Capt. viee Dyer, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. W. H. Hadficld to be Capt. without purchase, vice Tri.ton, promoted in the 10th 
Light Drags.; Cornet W. H. Orme to be Lieut. vice Hadiield; Troop-Serg.-Major R. 
Shaw, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Orme. 10th Light Drags.—Vete- 
Tinary Surg. J. Robertson, from the 11th Light Drags. to be ew Surg. vice 
Gloag, who exchanges. 11th Light Drags.— Veterinary Surg. J. W. Gloag, from the 
10th Light Drags. to be Veterinary Surg. vice Robertson, who ab 16th Light 


Capt. by purchase, vi 
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T. Meik to be Capt. without purchase, vice Waugh, appointed to the 
10th Light Drags.; U. W. Evans, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Stevens, appointed to 
the 10th Light Drags. Ist or Gren. Guards H. Armytage, from half-pay 
22d Light Drags. to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vi . Clinton, who exchanges; Lieut. 
and Capt. F. W. Hamilton to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purch. vice Armytage, who 
retires; Ensign and Lieutenant Lord A. Hay to be Lieutenant and Captain, by pur- 





Drags.— Lieut. F. 














chase, vice Hamilton; S. Burrard, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Lord A. Hay ; Lieutenant J. H. Purves to be Adjutant, vice Hamilton, promoted. 
ist Foot ’. L. Leader, from the 2d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Webster, promoted. 
2d Fy . Wingate, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Carney, dec.; Ensign 

M waring to be Lieut. vice Wingate; Ensign W.H. Poulett, from the 54th 


Ensign, vice Mainwaring. 2th Foot—Ensign and Adjt. W. E Crofton to 
















































































nk of Licut.; Ensign J. Rh. Palmer to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Braham, 
H. White, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Palmer. 14th Foot— 
Fietcher, from hali-pay unattac hed, to be ¢ ‘apt. vice Brevet Major J, M. 
xchanges ; Lieut. E. Archdall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Fletcher, who 
i sign W. C. Trevor to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Archdall ; 8. C. Lousada, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Trevor. 24th Foot—Captain C. H. Ellice, from 
t 82d Foot, to be Capt. vice Spring, who exchanges ; Surg. G. K. Pitcairn, M.D. 
from the 44th Foot, to be Surg. vice Lorimer, who exchanges. 36th Foot—Lieut. C.W. 
Carten to be Captain by purchase, vice Goodman, who retires; Ensign’ F, Palmer 
to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Harvey, deceased; Ensign R. Barn- 
stun to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Carden; Sergeant H. Ellis to be En- 
sign vi ‘ : H. K. Grant, Gent. to be E: sign, by purchase, vice Barnston. 
49th Foot—Surg. W. Lorimer, from the 24th Foot, to be Surg, vice Pitcairn, who ex- 
changes. 54th Foot —T. F. Rolt, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Poulett, 
appointed to the 2d Foot. 56th Foot—Lieut. G. Raban to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Paget, promoted; Ensign A. G. Woodford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Raban; W- 
Clutterbuck, Gent. be Ensign, by purchase, vice Woodford. 63d Foot—Capt. F. B. 
Muller, from halt-pay ur ched, to be Capt. vice J. R. Norton, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. G. N irrison to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mu , who retires; Ensign H. M. 
Walmsley ieut. by purchase, vice Harrison; T. W. Patterson, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by vice Walmsley. 64th Foot—Ensign W. C. Dunn to be Lieut. by 
pt esford, who retires ; R. D. Cane, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
Vice “on Lieut. J. W. Marshall to be Paymaster, vice Blake, appointed 
to tl wal Canadian Rifle Regiment 68th Foot apt. J. Dyer, from the 3d 
Ligl rs. to be Capt. vice Ouvry, who exchanges. 74th Foot—Liecut. G. W. For- 
dy t apt. by purchase, vi re, who retires; Ensign R. P. Smith to be Lieut. 
by sc, View Fordyce; ¢ , Gent. to t : by purchase, vice Smith. 
82d t-—Capt. W. Spring, from the 24th Foot, tobe Cay Ellice, who exchanges. 
&3d Foot— Ensign 41. W. Crowe to be Lieut. by purchase, e Naylor, appointed to 8th 
L c.B Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Crowe, 84th Foot— 
Foot, tobe Surg. vice D. Armstrong, who retires upon 
: res, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice P. 
EZ. E s to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
to be I . by purchase, vice Hains ; J. Cun- 
e, vice hume ; t. D. Macdonald, from 
e Clari reverts to his former half-pay. 
r 65th Foot, to be Licut. vice Horsley, promoted. 
Rawlinson from hall-pay Sth F« ot to be Capt. viee 
. L. Knight to be Capt. by purchase, vice Rawlinson, who 
to be Lieut. by purchase, v Kuight; Ensign F. Miller to 
‘ovson, who retir R. 8B. Ficklin, G to be Ensign, by 

Ling, Gent. to be Kens , by purchase, vice Miller, 
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PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
i¢ Liverpool, woollendrapers—Jutsuin and Co. Aldgate High Street, 
whkins ; Smith, Bristol, surgeons—Smith and Co. Leeds, share-brokers 
Ww sutterfield, Hitchin, bricklayers—Bingley.and Pettigrew, Duke 
Street venor Square, tailors—White and Rou Exeter, painters—Allatt and 
Manue hefiield, cabinet-makers — Lewis and Lowe, Castle Court, Cornhill, newspaper- 
vrents—Cripps and Co. Cursitor Street, Chancery L ne, sword-cutiers—Pecel and Carr, 
Ossett and Horbury, near Wakefield, chemists—Coates and Loveday, Wakefield, 
jiewellers—W. and W. 8. Young, Oxford Street, hatters—J. and W. Cooper, Cornhill, 
preserved provision merchants—Butterworth and Sons, Wood sStreet—Royle and Co. 
Manchester, stock-brokers— Dean and Williams, Liverpool, flax-spinners — Capstick and 























sass, Portman Place, Edgeware Road, furnishing-warchousemen—Bamford and Stell, 

cotton-manufacturers—Jovee and Church, Thatcham, carpenters—Burrell 
and Paterson, White Hart Court, Lombard Street, attornies—Helliwell and Davis, 
llalifax, share-brokers —Pool and Cooper, King’s Place, Commercial Road East, slop- 
sellers—-T. and S. Canc, Elmdon, Essex, wh vrights—Patteson jur and Huddle- 
ston, Threadneedk reet, stock-brokers—Westmacott 1 Co. Cheapside, seedsmen— 
Cowell and M‘Laurin, Leeds, stock-brokers— Gowland and Harbottle, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, drapers Hay Ww and and Macdonald, Liverpoo! “Bir rkett and Foster, Liverpool, 
attornics —Park and Armstrong, Gravesend, surgeons—R. and B. Urwick, Foster Lane, 
wine-merchants—Ball and Morris, Spalding, apothecaries—Lano and Lock, Portland, 
stone-merchants ; as far as regards W. Lock junior. 


a PTs. 
rver, to surrend 


er April 3, May 
Alsa » a 


rchin Lane. 


8: solicitor, Mr. 





SARRATT, JOUN CHARLEs, Strand, 
Taylor, Moorgate Str ‘Micial assig 

























BARTLETT, Thomas Joux Moysey, ast, bill-broker, April 7, May 12; soli- 
itors, Messrs. Pocock and Marston, 4 t, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Covenmay, Cuaries, Hat rsmith, br ona April 6, May 9: solicitor, Mr. 
Jones, Clifford's Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Ae , Sambrook Court 

Dortine, Epwarp, Ipswich, Berlin wool-dealer, April ©, May 11: solicitors, Messrs. 








assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 
“manufacturer, April 14, May 8: solicitors, 
Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, 


icial 
wlov 
wham ; 


<i & Langford, Friday Sireet; o 
DuNINGTON, Henry, Nottinghs 
Messrs. Freeth and Rawson, Notti 


















Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 
EDMOND, WILLIAM 1 Tuomas, and M’Kim, Roreat, Liverpool, merchants, April 17, 
lay |: solicitors, Mr. Abbott, Charlotte Street ; Mes \tkinson and Co. Manchester ; 
ofticial assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 
ELKINS, VALENTINE, Southampton Place, Euston Squé aa ~h-maker, April 14, May 
15: solicitor, Mr. Fiddey, Temple ; official assignec . Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
Evuis, JAMEs Ropert, Houndsditch, brassfounder, April 7, May 11: solicitors, 
M and Plews, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman St. 





omlnission-agent, 





s Rocer, Liangunider, Breconshir« April 23, May 





>: solicitor, Mr. Phillpotts, Cardiff; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol, 
litnsr, Joun, and GranamM, Josern, Dewsbury, cloth-dressers, April 13, May 4; 80- 
licitors, Messrs. Williamson and Co, Verulam Buildings; Mr. Cariss, Leeds; official 


Mr. H ceeds. 
Hows, WiLL1AM, Boxford, Suffolk, bricklayer, 
ialsworthy and Nichols, Cook’s Court, Carey Stree 
official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 
KELLY, Mic Liverpool, provision-dealer, April 24, May 15: solicitors, Vincent 
and Sherwood, T« Mr. Jones, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 
Newton, Lancevor, Gutter L. warehouseman, April 14, May 12: solicitor, Mr. 
Hensman, Basing Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 


assignee 





April 7, May 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
; Mr. Salmon, Bury St. Edmund's ; 

















: soli- 





WBOTHAM, Thom as Kenwortuy, Huddersfield, bookkeeper, April 13, May 
citors, Mr. Lever. ng’s Road, Bedford Row; Mr. Robinson, Huddersticld; Mr. 
Sanderson, Leeds ; il assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 
Scorr, Joun, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fruiterer, April 6, May 25: solicitors, Messrs. 


Chisholme and Co. Lincoin’s Inn Fields; Mr. Harle, Newcastle-upon- Tyne; official 
assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Spat, Jonn, Beer Lane, Lower Thames Street, wine-merchant, April 8, May 14: 
solicitor, Mr. Philp, Great St. Helen's; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street, 
DIVIDENDS. 
Jenkins, Crown Place, Old Kent Road, currier—April 22, Pulvertoft and 
lembrey, Carmarthenshire, ironmasters — April 2i, Hill, Hammersmith, 
victualler—April 21, Waddell, Lime Street, ship-broker—April 22, Bonner, Spalding, 
scrivener April 17, Stephen, Skinner’s Place, Sise Lane, serivener—April 21, Newton, 
Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, merchant—April 21, Musgrove, Birmingham, woollen- 
draper—April 24, Alexander and Richards, Upper Clifton Street, Finsbury, h 
men—April 22, Durtnall, Dover, ironmonger—April 27, E. and T. Oldham, Chelten- 
ham, builders—April 23, Lowthin and Brinley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, printer re—April 
28, Henderson, High Crosby, Cumberland, horse-dealer—April 23, Hansen, Ne 
upon-Tyne, merchant. CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 

April 22, Coe, Sise Lane, Bucklersbury, money-scrivener-—April 22, Denning, Titch- 
bourne Street, watchmaker—April 22, Hawley, Brunswick Parade, Barnsbury Road, 
cheesemonger—April 22, Gunn, Clare, Suffolk, corn-dealer—April 22, Eedle, Chancery 





April 22, 
Calthrop, 
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Lane, bookseller—April 22, Howell, Queen's Head Passage, Newgate Street, hotel- 
keeper—April 22, Saunders, Burton-upon-Trent, brewer—April 22, Blackmore, Cork 
Street, tailor—April 22, Chalien, Odiham, brewer—April 23, Longridge, Sunderland, 
ironmonger—April 21, Payne, Liverpool, chronometer-manufacturer—April 22, Frost, 
Back Lane, Kingsland Green, coffee-dealer—April 23, Oakley, Southampton, seedsman 
—April 23, Fricker, Southampton, innkeeper—April 21, Fisher, Ordnance Road, St. 
John’s Wood, commission-agent—April 22, Wren, Preston, share-broker—April 24, Kil- 
patrick and Smith, Liverpool, rope-manufacturers. 
To be granted unless cause be shown to the contraru on or before April 21. 

Miller, South ampton, cordwainer—Wilks, Leeds, builder— Ibbotson, Sheftield, mer- 
chant—Palmer, Feltwell, Norfolk, druggist—Wood junior, Leeds, wine-merchant 
Hodgson, Liverpool, bookseller—Osborn, Sxeter, whipmaker—Agars, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, woollendraper—Sturley, Southam, Warwickshire, organ-builder—Gee, Leeds, 
linendraper—Lenormand, Regent Street, milliner—Ratnett, Cambridge, tailor. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDs. 

Blinkhorn, Little Bolton, chemist ; first div. of 2s. 3d. April 14, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Gairer, Stoneho mse, Gloucestershire, dver; d 
of 2s. 3d. April 1, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Hutton, Bristol— Newman, N 
ton, Gloucestershire, horse-dealer; div. of 3s. ld. April 8, orany subsequent Wednesday 
Mr. Hutton, Bristol—Watts, Bath, chemist; div. of 9}. April J, or any subsequent 
Wednesday ; Mr. Hutton, Bristol—Young, Newport, Monmouthshire, ship-ty 
div. of 1}d. April 1, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Hutton, Bristol—Moo 
worth, draper; div. of 2s. 3d. April 3, or any subsequent Friday ; Mr. Follett, Basing- 
hall Street—Herring, Cecilia Place, Spa Road, builder; div. of 1s. 3¢. April 3, or any 
subsequent Friday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall street—Bascley, High Street, Southwark, 
cheesemonger ; div. of 24d. April 3, or any subsequent Friday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghail 
Street—Balkiwin, Liverpool, warehouseman ; div, of 5s, 4d. A wil 3, or any subsequent 
Friday; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—Yates, Stafford, banker; fourth and final div 
or 3s. 8d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Kutt, E., and Porson, A asgow, printers, April 3, 24. 

Law, J., Kilmarnock, innkeeper, ‘April 4, 25. 

MACGREGOR, l’oLson, and Co., Glasgow, ‘publishers, April 3, 24. 

Ork, J., Glasgow, victualler, ‘April 6, 27. 

Smuitu, D., Dundee, writer, April 8, 29. 
































Friday, April 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lyall and Co. Calcutta; as far as regards C. Lyall—Lyall and Co. London; as far as 
regards C. Lyall—Holroyd and Co. Manchester, warp-sizers—Whittaker and Lees, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, coal proprietors—Underwood and Son, Vere Street, Oxford Street, 
woollendrapers—Lradley and Johnstone, Sheffield, coach-builders—Gricrson and Co. 





Huddersfield, share-brokers—G. 8. and F. 8. Phillips, Horselydown, tailors—W. and J. | 
Jackson, Stoke-upon-Trent, drapers—Evans, Brothers, Bristol, milliners—J. and TY. H. | 


Spencer, Hastings, linendrapers—Galt and Son, Portsmouth, naval tailors—Beunion 
and Jones, Ironbridge, Shropshire, cabinet-makers—Dodd aud Smith, Reading, attor- 
nies—Oldham and Son, Wallingford, Berkshire, tailors —Spencer and Co. Leicester, 
coal-merchants—Omerod and Sons, and Hanson and Omerod, Halitax, wine-merchants 
and brewers—Maples and Bladon, Old Broad Street, commission-merchants—Wood 
and Co. Shefiield, penknife-manufacturers ; as far as rezards J. Mawson—Holi and 
Bevan, Milford Wharf, Strand, coal-merchants—Slancy and Jelly, Litue Tower Street, 
colonial-agents—lsrown and Co. Princes Street, Hanover Square, tailors ; as iar as re- 
gards H. Verey—Cooke and Co. Nottingham, lace-singers—-Henderson and Co. Gutier 
Lane; as far as regards T. Henderson—Hollins and Co. Pleasley, Derbyshire, cotton- 
spinners ; as far as regards S. Siddon —Cockburn and Co. Glasgow, wine-merchants ; a3 
far as regards L. M. Kerr. BANKRUPTs. 

Ayres, Henny, and Haye, James Newgate Street, woollendrapers, to surrender April 
16, May 21: solicitors, Messrs. Everest and Co. Hatton Garden ; official assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basinzhall Street. 

BRADFORD, W1LLIAM GeorGE, Bucklersbury, tailor, April 18, May 16: soliciters, 
Messrs. Tatham and Son, Staple Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Cook, THOMAS MASsKELL, Bath, victualler, April 20, May 15: solicitor, Mr. Mand- 
ford, Bath ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

DUFFIELD, ABRAHAM and MARK, Slough, ironmongers, April 9, May 15: solicitor, 
Mr. Taylor, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Dett, Joun, Upper Street, Islington, carpenter, April 17, May 21: solicitor, Mr. 
Wright, Gracechurch Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Dykes, EL1zasetu Smita, Romford, basket- ‘maker, April 18, May 23: solicitors, Gads- 
den and Co. Furnival’s Inn ; Flower, Romford ; official assignee, Green, Aldermanbury. 

ForsHa.i, Tuomas, Doddington Grove, Kennington, surgeon, April 11, May 23: soli- 
citor, Mr. Bisgood, Carey Street. ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Heyry, Tuomas, Liverpool, draper, April 30, May 19: solicitors, Mr. Walker, Furni- 
val’s Inn; Mr. Bradley, Liverpool ; ofticial assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Howes, Joseru Ricuarp, Poplar, brewer, April!9, May 11; solicitor, Mr. M 
Square ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

MARSLAND, Ilenry, Hazel Grove, within Bosden, Cheshire, silk-throwster, April 14, 
May 20: solicitors, Mr. Coppock, Cleaveland Row, St. James’s; Messrs. Coppock and 
Woollam, Stockport ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Moxrkis, Joun, Manchester, auctioneer, April 16, May 12: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co., Bedford Row; Mr. Cooper, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

OLIVER, MICHAEL, Longtown, Cumberland, innkeeper, April 20, May 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Mounsey and Gray, Staple Inn; Mr. Mounsey, Carlisle ; Mr. Hoyle, Newcastic- 
upon-Tyne ; official assi; gnee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Pie, WituraM, Lower Thames Street, victualler, April 11, May 16: solicitor, Mr. 
Dupleix, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

SHANN, THomMAs GRAVEs, Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchant, April 13, May 4: solicitors, 
Strangways, Barnard’s Inn ; Wiseman, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Leeds. 

WATKUNSON, HENRY, President Street East, carpenter, April 17, May 21 ; solicitor, 
Mr. King, Finsbury Circus ; official assignee, Mr. ell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

WILLIAMSON, Jorn, Manchester, brickmaker, April 14, May 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. Ledford Row ; Catterall, Preston; official assignee, Pott, Manchesicr. 

Witueks, Joun, Bushey, Hertfordshire, sheep-dealer, April 1, May 12: solicitors, 
Mr. Sanger, Temple ; Messrs. Cowley and Son, Watford; oiticial assignee, Mr. Jolin- 
son, Basinzhall Street. DIVIDENDS. 

April 24, Olden, New Sarem, grocer— April 24, Jameson, Fara, Yorkshire, surgcon— 











ay, Quecn 

















April 27, Graham and Co. Cheapside, calico-printers—April 25, J. and J. J. Ashley, 
Regent Street, bankers—April 27, Stafford, Warnford Court, despanent— April 25, 
Calway, Tooley Street, draper—April 27, Barnes, Aldborough, wine-merchant—April 


28, Fox, Canterbury, wine-merchant— April 29, Fowler and Linthorne, Little Tower 
Street, tea-dealers—April 28, Brown and Co. Ne w Broad Street, merchants—April 20, 
Newhouse, Huddersfield, plumber—April 28, Hill, Birmingham, currier—April 2s, 


Wright, Birmingham, cabinet-maker-—April 27, Phipson, Birmingham, button-maker. 
CERTIFICATES— 70 be granted, unless cause be shoicn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
April 24, Jones, Canterbury, wine-merchant—April 21, Poulton junior, Luton, Bed- 


oR 


fordshire, straw-hat-manufacturer—April 24, Cronk, Seal, 
Holder, London, merchant—<April 28, Darby, Charles Street, Westbourr 
builder—April 28, M. and T. A. Butterfield, Royston, linendrapers reel 27 
Leicester, tea-dcealer—April 27, Donella, Worship Street, cabinet-maker— 
sell, Greenwich, builder—April 27, Ashton, Pickering, spirit-inerchant 
son, Gateshead, bookseller—April 28, Wingtield, Rotherham, brewer—April 27, Fornell, 
Manchester, laceman. 
To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before April 24. 

Findley, Manchester, plasterer—Ward, Belton, Rutlandshire, farmer—Ke 

chester, joiner—Tomkies, Manchester, fellmonger. —Gee, Leeds, linendraper. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

White, Gravesend, draper; first div. of ls. 8d. Aprii 4, or any subsequent Saturday ; 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Hicks, Upper Thames Stveet, drug-grinder; first div. of Gs. 
April 4, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Alderton, Brighton, 
tailor; first div. of 1s. ld. on new proofs, April 4, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. 
Edwards, Old Jewry—Sawyer, Lewes, tailor; first div. of 4s. 6d. April 4, or any sub- 
sequent Saturday; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Spofford, Chatham, linendraper; first 
div. of 7s. Id. April 4, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Low- 
ther, Queen's Row, Pentonville, builder; first div. of 3s. April 4, or any subsequent 
Saturday ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Webb, Oxtord, apothecary; first dividend of 
20s. April 4, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Edwards, Frederic 5 Place, Old Jewry— 
Gibb, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer ; second div. of Ls. bid. April 6, or any subsequent 
Monday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Dyson, Shefticld, scithe-manutacturer ; div. of 3s. 3¢. 
any Wednesday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds— Houldsworth, Halifax, worsted-spinner ; fur- 
ther div. of I3d. any W: ednesday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Ibbotson, Sheffield, merchant ; 
div. of 3s. 4d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Crich, Sheftield, maltster; div. 
of 84d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Gillett, Bradford, Yorkshire, dyer ; 
first div. of ls. 8d. any day after April 6; Mr. Young, Leeds — Parkinson, Leeds, wine- 
merchant ; first div. of 9}d. every day ; Mr. Young, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS—AITKEN, W. T., Glasgow, share-broker, April 10, May 8— 
MILLER, J., Dundee, coal-merchant, April 9, May 7. 


Kent, grocer—<April 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday Tuesday.| Wednes.| 


Thurs. | Friday. 






































































































} 
| 3 per Cent Consols .. | 963 964 964 be 3 964 968 
Ditto for Account . ... 963 96g 903 veg 963 968 
3 per Cents Reduced .. shut _ —_ _ — — 
SEPT CNEE  cecsecece caveccnucso.gesee | shut —_— — —_ — — 
Long Annuities ei seesece .| shut —_—_ — — —_ — 
Kank Stock, 7 per Cent... ° ‘| shut — —_ —_ _ — 
India Stock, 10$....... shut —_ a — — — 
Exchequer Bills, ibe. perdiem . ++] 30pm. | 27 30 28 26 26 
India Bonds, 3 per Ceat eee i—_— 28pm.| —— -_- 25 _ 
OREIGN FUND 
| (Last Official Question during the Week e wate ee Evening.) 
toma Sterling). ....... 5p. Ct.) ew 6 Bee 27a Sterling)...5 p.Ct —_— 
- 113 | Mexic St = 32 
_ 98 | od De fe rred). -5— 162 
_ —_— | chigam ......s000 os -t— _: 
— | Sliexd. || Missis meh Ste mes ose. . = —— 
_— — |} Neapolitan ... . tf = — 
_- 96 ex d. || New York i= 862 
Coleasbion ex Venue — ét— 16 ‘— — 
Danish © . . - 5s=— —_— 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders) | - ‘— 36 
Ditto. .. . _- tf — 
Freneh.. _ aa 5 58} 
| Ditto ..00ee 2 cocerse-coee - — || Russian. .... - loes 
Indiana (Sterling) i — — Spanish ... - 25¢ 
RRs .anceensset tt — 7 Ditto. » - 363 
| Kentucky .... .. shi, Oa — Ditto Passive) Cacnes teespeceenes 53 
Louisiana (Sterling 5 — so | Ditto (Defe rred aes ewee 163 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5- — i) Venezucla Active ...... ..-.. 4:3 
SHARE 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Wee ook ending Friday Evening. 
Mixnree— | Banas— 
Balanes 2.0000: ccccces- coe —— || Australasian ........see-eeeeees 208 
Brazilian Imperial —_— British North American .......J 4i§ 
Ditto (St. John Del Key) .......- —_ } Colonial .......... P _ 
Cobre Copper ...-.+.e-secee sees — Commercial of Londo: n e 22 
Ramuways— | London and Westminster 264 
Rirmingham and Gloucester .... 125 | London Joint Stock . .......6. 14 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... —_— — National of Ircland _— 
Eastern Counties... ... 21 | National Provincial —— 
Grand Junction. —_ | Provincial of Ireland - 4s3 
Great North of England . 210 i} Union of Australia ... — 
Great Western... ... M5 =| _ Unionof London ...... —~ 
Liverpool and Manchester... — || Docks— 
London and Brighton .... 623 || East ard West India. .. ...... 140 
London and Blackwall 7t || London 116 
London and Greenwich 9” || St. Katherine .........0.ecee0- 104% 
London and Birmingham. . 220 MISCELLANFOoUs— 
London and Croydon... 203 || Aus ian Agricultural... ..... —— 
Manchester and Birmingham .. 754 | British American Land ........ — 
Manchester and Leeds .... .... 116 | Camada ....6 cercccses..0 cee ° 38 
Midland. .. o. 4 || General Steam .. — 
South-easte -s ‘and Dover .. 343 ex d. | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 66 
South-western ......... «+ ad 76 Royal Mail Steam . 57 
York and North Midland i 96 South Australian ....... — 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32,for the week ending 
on Saturday the 28th day of March 1546. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 














Notes issued ...ccceccecereees £27,209,245 Government Debt ...... ..+ £11 015,160 
Other Securities... o 2,98 4908 
Gold Coin and Bullion 11,558,964 
Silver Bullion ...........+ 1 (710,281 
£27,269, 245 “p27 (269,245 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
tom waneand Capital ......+.+. £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in 
WEE asoc ne. aaceee 3,759,971 | eluding De ~~ Ate Anuity £13,136,732 
Public Deposits* . 7,319,625 Other Securities . 22,181,392 
Other Deposits .. 17,103,928 WARES ccccce © cccee 7 653,690 
Seven Day and other Bills 953,579 Gold and Silver Coin 718,290 
£43,720,103 £43,720,103 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts, 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard.. £317 9 Copper, British © lakes = oe eo. 8 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 5 Iron, British Bars... . ®..10 00 
New Dollars «oc sc'iscccee-cocsccese 0 4 98 | Lead, British Pig . 1. 4 0..1915 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard .... . - © 4113 | Steel, English ....... 0 - ©8080 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 3. 
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! s. | & . 
py R. New 51 to56 Rye. a4 | + 22to22 
Fin Barley seeee 5} 
Malting oe 
Malt, Ord... 
. Fine. .... + ee.ee } 
Super. New 63—66 | Peas, Hog.. Harrow ... 34—33 } 









AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 





Per Qr. —— ) of England and p _~ For the ee Week. 
Wheat ....54s.10d, | Rye . . Td. | Wheat . .... 18s. Od. 
Barley..... 29 8 |B uns .. oy 9 |{Barley....... 9 0 
Oats.. .... 21 9 | Peas... 34 1 = j[Onts......0.- 6 0 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending March 25. 
Wheat, 55s. §d.—Rarley, 20s.2d.—Ouats, 22s. ld.—Rye, 34s. 0d.— Beans, 35s. 0¢.—Peas, 33s. 34, 




























HOPS. ! POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets .........++ ses 105s. to 130s. , York Reds per —— ae 
Choice ditto . . 140 — 180 | Scotch Reds.. 

Sussex Pockets. — 120 | Devons... ....-.-0008 «> ° - ° 
Fine ditto...... — 130 | Kent and Essex Whites o- 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CumbERLanv. Smrraririp. Whrirtecnarst, 
Hay, Good . 908.00 978. .-..errevee 6%s.to 88s.. . 403.to Sts, 
Inferior CO — BO nneee cover o— oO 
New .. o— 0 o— 0 
Clover ....... ° - no — 115 60 — 118 
WheatStraw ... ..-.... 33 — 36 2 3 
TAO, PROVISIONS 
Town-made . "per sack Sue. to 56s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz. 
Seconds....-40. cece « ceceeee 50 | «Carlow, 31. 10s. to 41. 16 rewt. 
Essex and Suffolk .on board ship is — 48 | Bacon,Irish.. ........+ “Pe rewt. 45%.— 478, 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... 43 — 48 | Cheese, Cheshire . ° 73 
Bran. ++ «per quarte: ro—o0 } Derby Plain ........ . 
Pollard, fine. — 0 Hams, York. 





Bread, td. to $42. the 4Ib. loaf. | Eves, French, perl 120, Os. Od. to Os. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD.” 


Nawoatz ann 39" eam e Heap or Carries at 















sd. 6. a. a. s. SxuITuPFICLD. 
Reef... 2 6to 3 0 to 4 0 oo 8 Friday Monday 
Mutton 3 8—4 4—4 8 - 74s. 188 
Vex - 38—-44—50 48 2,629 
34-44-50 ooe BIO—m4 8B —5 2 | Calves. 138 «e+. ‘ 
-6 4—~7 4-0 0 6 0—7 6—0 o | Pigs... 320 waree 280 
. to ‘sink the offal, per 8lbs. 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ....... se.+-percwt. £1 Ms. Od.| Tea, Bohea, fine,..... pr Ib. = -. to Os. as. 
Refined ese «- 115 0 Congou, tine... —-3 
Linseed Oil um aoe Souchong, fine : : —2 H 
Linseed Oil-Cake - ° r1000 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per lb. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 100s. to 140s, 


Good Ordinary ....... . .-46s8. to 50s. 
r, Muse ‘ovado, ‘per cwt.. 


“Wrest India Molasses .... 


Moulds (6d —— RS Ts. 6a. 
, Hetton +. 168. Od. 
Tees .....4.5 « 16s. Od. 


pee ecees ahd. 


Suga’ 36s. 
10s. Od. to 258. Od- 
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MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
Nobility, Subseribers, and the Public are respect- 
fully informed, that an EXTRA NIGHT will take place on 
Tuvrspay, Arai léth, when will be presented Pa 3 
Opera, DON GIOVANNI. Donna Anna, Madame G ; Don- 
na Elvira, Madille. Sanchioli; and Zerlina, edene yee ride 
Castellan. Don Giovanni, Signor Fornasari; Don Ottavio, 
Signor Mario ; 1! Commandatore, Signor Botelli ; Masetto, Sig- 
nor F. Lablache; and Leporello, Signor Lablache. With va- 
rious Entertainments in the Ballet, in which Madlic. lL. Grahn, 
Madame P. Stephan, Madile. L. Taglioni, M. Gosselin, M. Di 
Mattia, and M. Perrot, will appes 


YENERAL TOM THUMB’S FAREWELL 
LEVEFS at the EGYPTIAN HALL. — PASSION 
WEEK.—All Tickets that have been issued will be received, 
notwithstanding their dates. The little neral appears inall 
the costumes and performances in which he had the dis- 
tinguished honour of apocaring three times before her Ma- 
jesty, and before all the principal Courts of Europe. Hours 
from Half-past Twelve to Two ; Half-past Three to Five ; and 
Half-past Seven to Nine o'Clock Admission, 1s.; 
Half-price. Atthe of his Evening Levee, at th 
Hall, at Nine of holds a Levee at SUSSEX 
Leadenhall! Street, 6t and 9th instant ; at the HORNS 
TAVER) Ke — z , Sth instant. On each of these occa- 
sions th al has enga Mr. HENRY SMITH, (from 
America, wae will give his celebrated Vocal Entertainment. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 
HALL —On Woonrspay next, 8th April 1846, will be 
performed Handel's “ Messiah.” Principal vocal performers, 
Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. Braham, and Mr. Phillips 
The Band aud Chorus will consist of above 500 performers. 
Tickets 3s. each ; reserved seats, in the gallery, 5s., in the area, 
10s. 6d.; may be obtained of the principal Musicsellers; of 
Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross; Mr Ries, 102, Strand; or of 
Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing C Tuos. Barwen, Hon. Sec. 
NB. This performance will not be repeated. 
O ALL ARTISTS WISHING to EXHIBIT. 
—Numerous WORKS of ART being annually refused on 
the plea of want of space, &c. at the Galleries, Artists of every 
denomination have now the opportunity to exhibit their 
Works at the spacious Galleries, 252, Oxford Strect ; which 
will be opened to the public early in May, and remain so daily 
at6d.each. The Design of the projectors is to bring into no- 
tice the mecent productions of living Artists, by means of this 
public building now devoted wholly to them, by daily ad- 
vertisements, Kc. to be entitled the BRITISH ARTISTS’ OWN 
EXHIBITION ; embracing Paintings, Proof-Engravings, 
Sculpture, Designs, Models, and other Works of Art. Paint- 
ings with or without frames forthwith. The first Catalogue 
will be made up by the 27th Arait. All expenses included in 
a trifling entrance-fee, witha percentage if sold. 


QTEAM to CE YLON, MADR AS, and CAL- 


CUTTA, vid EGY PT.—Re aha Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for rs and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Orienta! Steam-Navigation Company book passengers and re- 
ceive coods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
adout the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure oe » apply at the 
Company’ 8 Offices, 51, St. Ma ry Axe, London 
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ASSOCIATION 
for IMPROVING the DWELLINGS of the INDUS- 
TRIOUS CLASSES.—Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Siv Ralph Howard, Bart 
Deputy- Chair van—John W illiam Totten 
Captain Denison, R.F J. C. Sharpe, F 
The Viscount - brin zton, MP. Street. 
T. F. Gibson, Smith, Esq. of Deanston. 
Lord Claude iamiiton, MP. 13 Routnwesd Smith, 
George A. Kilgour, 
The Right Ion. Visco unt Mor- 


4 . 
Esq. ‘i, Fleet 








Esq. 
Joseph Toynbee, Esq. F.R.S. 


peth, M.r. William Arthur Wilkinson, 
J. D. Powles, Esq. New Bank Esq. 
Buildings. Auditors 
John VFinlaison, Esq. | Edward Hurry, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. 54, Lombard Street. 
The object of this Association is to erect Dwellings for the 
Working Classes, combining in theirconstruction the several 
improvements in drair , Ventilation, a due supply of water, 
and such other advanta 23 cau render their sanatory con- 
dition as complete as is practicable. 
The plan of this Association having been submitted to her 
y's Government, they have been pleased to recommend 
ajesty to grantto ita Royal Charter of Incorporation, 
which has been done. The Charter is dated 16th October 1845. 
The Capital is 100,0002. in 4,000 Shares of 25%. each. De- 
posit, 2/7. 10s. per Share. 
The rate of interest to be paid to the Shareholders is not to 
exceed 5/. per cent per annum. 
The liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their respective Shares. 
Parties disposed to coperate in this object are requested to 
address their application for S>ares as follows— 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
Sir—I request you will insert my name as a Subscriber for 
Shares in the Metropolitan Association for Lmproving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, the calls upon which 
I will pay when requirc 


























Address - 





To Mr. C. Garctirr, Hon. Sec. 19, Coleman Street, London. 
N.B. The terms of the Charter do not restrict the operations 
of the Association to the Metropolis, and the Directors are 
making arrangements that the benefits, privileges, and im- 
munities granted by the Charter, may, under this Association, 
be extended to Branch Associations in other Cities and Towns 
ere sufficient number of Sharcholders are desirous of 
erecting mproved Dwellings for the Industrious classes. 


NHE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUKANCE SOCIETY, 
13, Waterloo Place, London. 
Direct rs. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F rederick Smith, K.H., R.E., Chairman. 
Col. Sir William Gossett, C.B. K.C.H., BLE , Deputy- Chairman, 
Admiral the Kight a Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.P. 
Lord of the Ad tt 
Major-Gen, Si -- am RB t. 2 - it. 
Admiral Sir C. Rowley, Bart i C.H. 
Gen. Sir Thomas l’radford, 
Major-Gen, Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.C. .. 1 
Licut.-Gen. Sir F. W. Mulcaster, K. C.H. 
Licut.-Ge John Gardiner, K.C.B. 
Major-Gen. : Sir Hew 1. Ross, K.C.B. R.A. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Bryant, C.R., E.1.C.8. 
M ajor~ = n. Te . E 






















1. Pure! MAS, ELA 
j l! Clerke, Ki. F.R.S. 

A chibatd Hair, , Esq. M. Dd. late R.H.G. 
= t. Melville Grindlay, Army Agent. 
Capt. William Lanecy, 

William Chard, Esq. Navy 

James Nugent Daniell, Esq 

Actuary—Jonn Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
Station of life, and for every part of the world, upon particu- 
larly favourable termes. 

Persons assured in this office may change from one country 
to another without forfeiting their policies. 

A Bonus amounting to thirty percent on the actual value of 
the policies was apportioned to the assured at the recent 
First Septennial Mecting — in the year 1844. 

Jossru C. Barrrzcr, Secretary. 
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| tatingly deprived themselves of th 





| constitution not to dispute 


VREEMASONS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London. Business transacted in all the branches, and for all 
objects of Life Assurance, Endowments and Annuities, and to 
secure contingent Reversions, & nformation and pro- 
spectuses furnished by Josern Bear x, Secretary. 
NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE, and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo 


Place, London, and 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Established 1839. Subscribed Capital, One Million 









Life Assurance, Annuitics, Reversions, and Endowments 
A union of the English and Scottish principles of Assurance 
A comprehensive system of Loan in connexion with Life 
Assurance on undoubted personal or other security 
The Assured participate in two-thirds of the Profits 
J. Bercer Witciiass, Actuary and Secretary 


I ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE COMIVANY, 3, Charlotte Row, 
Mansion House, London. ‘ 
irectors 
ard Spooner, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 





jamin Ifill, Esq., De puty-Chairman 

A reduction of 25 per cent upon the premiums of all part 
cipating policies of five years’ standing was declared at the 
last annual meeting 

This is the only Company who a 
any I™ 
that it was obtained by fraud ; : 
pany have, by a clause in their « 





bound by their deed of 
icy unless they can prove 
r this purpose the Com- 
tution, unhesi 
power of objecting to any 
that it was obtained from 


re 








policy unless they undertake to prov 
them by fraudulent misrepresentation 
Copies of the last report, prospe 
mation, may be obtained from the Man 
Au Kh 


OVEREIGN LIFE 


tuses, and all other infor- 
rer or Agent 
bentson, Manager. 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 5, . : umes’s Street, London. 
Sir Augustus Brydges Hest. |ss : ‘ude Nd-ward Scott, Esq 
ker, Ba ~ ijamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 


rt 
Henry Pownall, Esq. R.S., F.S.A. 
last “ 

Chairman—Licut.-Col. “Tord Arthur a 

Deynity-Chairman—Thomas C. Grang Esq. M.P. 
John Ashburner, Esq. M.D. ba m. Tulloh Fraser, E “4. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. John Gardiner, Fsq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. ‘Aart “on Asher Goldsmid, Es 
Henry Broadwood, Esq. M.P. | Lord Macdonald 
Cc. ,.-eaanaiaes r, Esq. Alder- | Alexander Ogilvie, Esq. 

Henry William Pownall, Esq. 

The business of the C ympany is divided into three principal 
branches. 

The assurance of life, and all the ordinary 
assurance offices, upon advantageous terms, p 
Company. 

An entirely new and advantageous system at once of assur- 
ance and deposit. 

And the granting of loans upon a new and highly beneficial 
system, and the effecting all pecuniary arrangements con- 
nected with life assurance. 

A Board of Directors meets every Thursd 
but proposals may be made at any time 





ransactions of 
culiar to this 






ay, at Two o'clock; 


|} and signe 


| pi 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained, and | 












proposals for ag oe or loans may be made, at the offices 
of the Company, bet the hours of Ten and Four o'clock 
daily, or by letter eabtroseed to = Secretary 


MUTUAL L FE ASSURA 
SOCIE 


TY, 
7, Old Je wry. Bstablished ir th April 1834. 
Di 


, Secretary. 


NCE 





THe 


S. Adams Teck, Esq. 

James Burche H, Esq. 

John Clayton, BE a. 

Solomon Cohen, Esq. 

John Cole, Esq. 

Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. 

Richard Godson, Esq. M.A. 
> 


ir Andrew Green, R.N 
H 


K 

Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 

Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 

Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Colonel Robinson. 

Samuel Wm. Rowsell, Esq. 

Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 

James W hiskin, Esq. 

Actuary—Peter Hardy, Fsq. F.RS 
The Report of the Directors to the last Ge neral Mecting of 
the Members of this Society, holden on the Isth of February 

1846, has been printed by order of that meeting ; and may be 

obtained by application at the oftice, or by application to any 

of the Managers of the Society's Local 1! oards, viz. 
George Jones, Esq. Glouces 
Henry Reville, Esq. eto Manor House, near 
Warwick. 
John Blake, Fsq. Eldon Chambers, Liverpool. 
Thomas D. Cotes, Esq. 12, Vineyards, Bath. 

The following Table is an Extract from the Report, and will 
show the Amount of Additions actually made to the Ten 
oldest existing Policies in the Society, eMfected in the year 
1834— 






















































-sl2el_F 22S! Total | Total | 
ZLjeS/SE) Annual [355 =; Addi- | Addi- | 
23/5 2|F §| Premium 3 = S| tion, | tion, & al 
“ISel < 26 a 1844. | ist5 wm 
No. £ s. | 

1 | 29 }1000 345 14 | 

2} 42 | 2006 1032 14 | 

3} 50 joe i) 306 12 | 

4 7 }20 a 0 

5 | 52 1500: 0 
6} 21 | 5m s o | 
8 | 53 [2000 0 2 3 
10 | 35 Ji5oc 8 | ' 2 
13 | 30 | soo! 12 3 9/173 8! Io 2 17 5 |) 16 3) 
15 | 48 jogo, 42:10 10 | 61 «18 | 276 5 | ots 4! ant! 











By order of the ar 
Pere Harpy, Actuary. 


ICHLY-CUT | ‘GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
in great varicty of elegant and original Designs, from 
10l. upwards. A very choice stock of richly-cut glass single- 











light Lustres, from 17s. per pair upwards. Double-light 
Girandoles, from 5!. per pair upwards Pianoforte and 
Table Lights, e aved and elegantly-cut Decanters, Wine 








Glasses, Tamble jodlets, and every description of "Table- 

glass of the ric he st and newest patterns, at eq ly reason- 

able prices. Also, a very extensive and superior stock of 
Bohemian, French, and Venetian Glass, just imported, at F 

and C. OSLER’S London warchouse, 44, Oxford Street, near 
Berners Strect; manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. Wholesale and Export orders executed on 
the lowest terms. 


} ETCALF E’ s NEW Pp AT TE RN TOOTH- 

BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the tecth, and cleaning them inthe most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian bristies, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna 8 » with its 
preserved valuable propertics of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ ofits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury agenuire Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Metcatre's sole establishment, 13) be Oxford Street, one door 
from Holles Street. Beware of the words, from %, 
adopted by some houses. 











| “ Haute 





ASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
recommended by the first Medical Men, and supplied to 
by the Agents, H. G. BERRY 


I 


them both in bottles and casks, 
and Co., 3, St. James's Street 
MO BRICK - MAKERS.—The Subscriber is 
ready to contract for the supply of NORTH COUNTRY 
ASHES, suitable for Brick-making, at 3s. per Newcastle 
Chaldron, (about Is. per Ton,) free on board in the Tyne.—3, 
Indi m Kings Court, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Jawes Te CRNER. 


TICOLL’S PALETOT of LLAMA CLOTH. 


Registered 6 and 7 Vie. cap. 65. Patronized by the Prince 
Consort, Prince George of Cambridge, &. This Over-coat 
recommends itsc!f to the Public genera thy by its peeul ar elas- 
ticity and lightness, moderate price, and able defence : 
the almost constant humidity of the climate of 
To be had in London only of the Patentess, 114, 

, sTa , "OLR 

] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Vish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazenny 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years 
* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


VENETIAN, and other PA- 
PAVEMENTS, may be 
No. 9, Albion 























JiNCAUSTIC, 
4 TENT TILES, and MOSAIC 
purchased at MINTON and Co.'s Warchouse, 
‘lace, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
Wrarrt, Panker, and Co., Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental Door Furni- 


ture, Slabs, and Tiles for Firep! ces, &e. &e. 
SAL and SON'S LIST of BEDDING, 


E 

] I containing a full description of weights,sizes, and prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make 90d set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of bedding (no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept).—Heratand Son, Feather 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel) 
Tottenh ‘ourt Road. 


\TOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
\O CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, 
and gently and effectually removed in Youth and Ladies and 
Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC 
CHEST EXPANDER; which is light, simple, easily employed, 
outwardly or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint, 
or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. Bixyox, 
49, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London; or full par- 


ticulars on receiving a postage-stamp. 
ERRY AND CO.’S PATENT PAPER- 
HOLDERS or LETTER-FILES, with ELASTIC 
LANDS.—tThe advantages of these Paper-holders, with Pa- 

















tent Elastic bands, over ordinary Letter-files are very im- 
portant. Letters or papers are kept in perfect order without 
iercing lefacing them ; they may be instantly referred to, 





removed, or replaced ; and the number m uy be increased or 
diminished without effecting theirsecurity. Manufactured of 
the following sizes, from Is. each and upwards—1!mo. Svo. 4to. 
royal ito. and foolseap folio. Other sizes made to order. Sold 
by all Stationers and Dealers in sucharticles. Wholesale and 
for Exportation, by PERRY and Co. 37, Red Lion Square, 
London. 
YERDOE’S LIGHT WATERPROOF OVER- 
COATS, guaranteed to exclude any rain whatever. The 
established reputation of these garments has been so long 
and universally admitted, that continuing thus to notice them 
would be unnecessary, were it not that their well-known 
extensive sale is continually producing fresh attempts to mis- 
lead. For quality and style, efticiency, respectability, and 
real economy, these most convenient and admired garments 
are unquestionably still unrivalled. An extensive variety in 
mas and other new materials, manufactured exclusively for 
Ks. for the present season, now ready, Or made to order at 
y's notice, (price 35s. to 50s.) only by W. Exnpor, aon 
Over coat Make er, and Waterprvofer, 69,Cornhill, No ide.) 


OWLAND’S LOTION.—This elegant 
prepars ition, an original formula of the late Dr. Gowland 
for all impurities of the skin, continues to maintain a repute 
commensurate with its specific properties of speedily eradi- 
cating every species of eruptive malady, discolouration, and 
of preserving and enhancing the Seauty of the complexion by 
a congenial action upon the skin, as pe rfectly innocent as it is 
agreeable and efficacious. ‘ Robt. Shaw, London,’ is in white 
letters on the Government Stamp, without which none is 
genuine. Price 2s 9d. and 5s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all 
Yerfumers and Chemists. 
\LEAR AND SOFT SKIN.—The Balsamic 
/ Properties of ROWLAND’S KALYDOR purify the Skin 
of all eruptive maladies, freckles, tan, and discolorations, pro- 
ducing a healthy freshness and transparency of Complexion, 
and an admired softness and delicacy of the hands, arms, 
and neck. Its purifying and refreshing propertics have ob- 
tained its exclusive selection by the Court and the Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and those of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, ‘together with the “ elite” of the Aristocracy and 
Volée.” *,* The words “ Rowland’s Kalydor” are 
on the A neal of each genuine bottle—Price 4s. 6d. and 
&s, Gd. per bottle. All others are “ Fraudulent Imitations!" 


| OTICE.—Various imitations of the celebrated 
a WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE being offered for sale, it 
is particularly recommended to purchasers, in order to pre- 
vent disappointment and secure the genuine, to ask for LEA 
and PERRIN’S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and observe 
that these names are printed on the outside wrapper, as well 
as on the metallic capsule, which covers the cork of every 
bottle. From the extensive demand for this exquisitely 
piquant relish, and the circumstance that other parties are 
selling spurious imitations under a similar and sometimes 
abbreviated name, this caution has been deemed absolutely 
necessary. Sold by the proprietors, 61, Broad Street, Wor- 
cester, and 6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London ; also by 
Messrs. Barelay and Sons, "Farringdon Street ; R. Watt, 44, 
Coleman Street; and Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, Soho 

are, London ; and by Vendors of Sauces generally. 


L°s OF TEETH.—Mr. THOMAS, Sur- 
gcon-Dentist, 64, Berners Street, Oxford Strect, continues 
to supply the loss of teeth, without springs or wires, upon his 
new system of Self Adhesion, which has procured him such 
universal approbation, and is recommended by numerous Phy 
sicians as being the most ingenious system of supplying ar- 
tificial teeth hitherto invented. They adapt themselves over 
the most tender gums, or remaining stumps, without causing 
the least pain, rendering the operation of extracting quite un- 
nece - He also begs to invite those not liking to undergo 
any painful operation, as practised by most members of the 
profession, to adopt his painless yet effective system, which is 
also much less ss expensive than others. 


Ts] 
UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARIL- 
LA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated prepa- 
rations of the kind. A dessert-spoonful of it, diluted with 
water, makes half a pint of the Compound Decoction, of the 
same strength and composition A that ordered by the British 
Pharmacop@ias. Prepared in pint bottles, 20s.; 

pints, 10s.; and quarter-pints, 5s. or by Borcer and Han: 

INO, ape Cheapside, corner of ‘st. Paul's, London ; 
aoe obtained of J. Saxcrr, 150, Oxford Street ; iikewiee 
=* ~~ oe Sreomsn, 20, Waterloo Place, opposite the 
Edinburgh ; or through any respectable 
No 4, i Cncapeide, corner of St. Paul's. 
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the GROS 


and the GROS 


MPERIAL BLACK SILKS : 
@ECOSSE, the GROS d'ALCIONNE, 
ROYAL, RIBBED and PLAIN 
BLACK SILKS possess in the very highest degree the follow- 
ing properties—uniformity of texture, brilliancy of surface, 
and exceeding durab The cok our is a full rich bis 
which neither time n ds can impair. Although far more 
beautiful and lasting 1 all the other varieties of black silks, 
the prices are not higher. ‘The Gros d’Ecosse and the Gros 
d’Alcionne are of Pari n, the GROS ROYAL of Spitalfields, 
manufacture. Dresses or patterns of these silks will be for 
warded to any part of the country, on application to the pro- 
prietors of the Parisian MourninG Rooms, 246—248, Regent 
Street, London. 



































N OURNIN G.—THE P ARISI. AN 
GENERAL MOURNING ROOM GOTHIC EN 
TRANCE, 248, Regent Street, are open for the su 
every requisite for every description of Mourning le 
from the country punctually and carefully attende ‘a to by the 
proprietors themselves and confidential assistants, whose great 
experience in funcreal solemnities enables them to relieve 
families from all trouble and inconvenience by providing the 
mourner with all necessary appc ble to EVERY 
RANK IN LIFE and every deg mship. It is only 
necessary for ladies to send dresses for pat 
exact and stylish fit for themselves or their children, as first- 
rate E nglish and Parisian dressmakers and milliners are em- 
ployed in the establishment. Mourning for domestics, cloaks, 
mantles, dresses, skirts, millinery, widows’ mourning, &c., in 
the greatest variety and newest style, are always kept ready 
prepared. The goods are all of the very best quality; the 
prices are very moderate, and marked in plain figures. Mi- 
liners, dressmakers, and undertakers, having mourning orders 
to execute, may at this establishment meet with all they re- 
quire on very advantageous terms, and receive useful informa- 
tion as to the styles best suited for Court, Comriimentany, 
and F AMILY Moe RNING .—Gothie entranec, 248, Rege nt Street 


OLDEN FLAX LINEN and CAMBRIC, 
stamped by the Manufacturer, can be obtained at the 
registered SHIRT WARFHOUSE. #2, Regent Circus, Picca 
dilly, London ; and the Proprietor begs to announce that he 
has entered into arrangements with the manufacturers of this 
beautiful fabric so that, notwithstanding its increasing de 
mand, he has no hesitation in stating that he will be in pos 
session of a sufficient quantity to answer all the demands of 
his patrons. The Proprietor further begs to state that the 
Registered Shirt, for which he has obtained so much celebrity, 
will be wholly composed of this linen, excepting where the 
preference is given to the fronts, collars, and wristbands being 
only of line., in which case such will also be made of the 
Golden Fiax. And in submitting the Registered Shirt to the 








































—These new and beautiful | 





terns, to insure an | 


public, he fecls desirous to explain that no absurd novelty is | 
therein introduced, but that he has succeeded in connecting 


the easy looseness, so necessary to this garment, with a plain 
smooth setting front, which it retains during the whole of the 
time in wear, and does not rise in wrinkled folds with the 
slightest movement of the body—the common appearance, it 
will be allowed, of this hitherto much-neglected yet most 
essential article of dr No gri inding wages, no system of 
starvation pursucd, but remunerative prices are paid for work ; 

and thus are concentrated in the Registered Shirt a superior 
fit, good work, and excellence of material—the latter a great 
advantage of itself; those portions of the garment which are 
seen, presenting a beautiful snow-white appearance, being 
the peculiar property of the Golden Flax Linen and Cambric 


HE CRUSADERS—*TI am thine, only 

thine,” sung by Miss Rainforth; “ Il-gifted ring,” 
and “ The heart’s first dream of love, ” sung by Mr. Har- 
rison; “ The ties of friendship,” sang by Mi 
Miss Rainforth, are among the most favourite pieces in 
Benedict’s new and attractive Opera of ** The Crusaders,” 
written by A. Bunn, Esq., and performed every night at 
the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 

CRAMER, SEALE, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


D ALF E’S NEW V OCAL DUETS, the 
Poetry from the Works of S. ReGErs, Esq. 

No. 1. * Twili; ght’s soft dews — "er the villages. d. 
green.” ...... pear ° 20 

“ The beauteous “maid w ho bids the w wor id 
Shae a ccccvevescecscccesecesocesses 3 @ 
No. 3. “Oh, she was good as she was fair!” 2 6 
No. 4. “ The sailor sighs as sinks his nativeshore” 3 0 
































No. 2. 





BALFE’S [ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING; with 
Exercises and Solfeggi, for the proper formation of the 
Voice, 12s. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. 201, Regent Street. 


~ Publishing Monthly, in Parts, containing Sacred and 
Secular Music, Is. each, 
OCAL SCORES, Edited by Joun Hutrau. 
No. IV. SACRED, contains 
Moret .....Lift up your Heads ........GRaAun. 
CANON ....-Thou, Lord, hast been a de- 
FENCE «- eee ee ceeeeeeecee DR. CALLCOTT- 
CoLLecT...-O Saviour of the World..... PALESTRINA. 
No. IV. SECULAR, contains 
GLEE......-By the dark rolling waters..M‘MurpDte. 
Ope ......--Blest pair of Syrens- J. S. Smiru. 
MADRIGAL .. Wake now, my Love.......-HULLAH. 
London : Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


On the Ist April, continued Monthly, price 3d. 
HE PARISH CHOIR, OR CHURCH 
MUSIC-BOOK. 

CONTENTS of No. 3 : Conversations on the Choral Ser- 
vice. No.2: On Singing at Funerals—On the Method 
of Singing the Easter Anthem, with an appropriate Chant 
for it—On the Formation of Charch Choral Societies—On 
Faults in Chanting—Dr. Crotch on Styles of Music— 
Chureh Service in France—Concerts in Church, &c. ; 
with the continuation of a series of single Chants by Old 
Masters, for every day in the Month, including many 
hitherto unpublished. 

_London: Joun OLLIvieR, 59, Pall Mall. 


Just Published, 
qe E SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE BY 
LADY DALMENY. 
Lithographed by Lowges DicKINsON. 
Price, Proots.....-.0.+.eeeccecseres £2 12 6 
» Prints ... ccoccoesooe 2M 6 

“ A most remarkable production.”—Spectator. 

“A most beautiful work, and charmingly got up.”— 
Literary Gazette, 

“It far surpasses, for mingled taste and splendour, 
anything of the kind that we are acquainted with.”— 
Court Journal. 

“A series of pictures which places her (Lady Dal- 
meny) | the most talented designers of the day.”— 





“The most beautiful and elegant, the loveliest and 
most fascinating production of the season. It is a para- 
gon. ”"— Naval and Military Gazette. 

“* A work of great elegance, duced with 
pon = # yet in perfect taste and in in admirable harmony.” 


a and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 
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The BWarlour Nobelist. 
A Series of Works of Piction by the most celebrated Authors. 


This day 
THE 


A ROMANCE, by ALEXANDRE Druas 


. ry 
is published. 
i 


CHATEAL 


, 


DIF. 


Forming the Third Volume of this Series. 


Already published, 


I. TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 
and the “ Fetches.” 


Il. THE namentes. MALT. 1 & 


Simms and MInryre. 


A son 


1. 
Belfast: 








Part L. containing of the Billhook ” 


ENE SUE. 





Romane e of Pri 1e4 By Et 
wads 2s. Gd, loth 


Dublin: 
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Ssewe 


Orr and Co. 





and FERGUSON. 


RicHarp ue Frn and Co. 





Now ready, in post 8: 


A THIRD E DITION 
A Romance 


“One of the most remarkable poems of the 
English press for a number of years with anythir 
suscitation of our Bardic ylories.”—Sun, 

“ This is truly a magnif 
lofty, pure and elevating ; its accents fall like manna on 
any one of the poetic tales of Byron; and we say advis: 
lasting fame be not granted to its author. Yes; a great ; 
become a standard study beside Byron. 
ception, 




















sreat recommendation, his narrative 
ness that on O'Connell. In a word, 
lasting reputation.” —/iood’s Magazine. 
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The New Timon’ 





13, Great Marlborough Street 





eee OF WAR IN INDIA 
in post Svo. price 5s. cloth, wit h Map, 
ue PU NJ AU B; being a brief Account of 
the Country of the Sikhs, its Extent, History, Com- 
merce, Productions, Government, Manutactures, Laws, 
Religion, &e. By Lieut.-Col. Stempacn, late of the La- 
hore Service. A New Edition, Revised, with Additions, 
ineluding an Account of the recent Events in the Pun- 
jaub, brought down to the latest date. 
*,* The Map may be had separately, Is. Coloured, and 
1s. 6d. in Case. 
London : 











SMITH, ELDEK, and Co. 65, Cor 





New E dition, now ready, price 

HE THIRD AND L AST TESTAMEN i 

of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; 
being the Commission of the Holy Spirit, or Third Record 
agreeing with and explaining the two tormer 
Commissions of the Law and the Gospel, differing only in 
point of worship. By Joun Reev ul LopowicKE Mua- 
GLETON, chosen Witnesses of the Eternal Spirit by im- 
mediate Commission given by distinct words from Hea- 
ven, in the year 1651, whereby these two Witnesses were 
inspired to interpret and clearly unfold all the deep m) 
teries throughout the Holy Scriptures appertaining to 
salvation. All persons who are seeking for peace and 
satisfaction of mind as to a future life, are hereb 
to read the first of several Works written by t 
Witnesses, entitled a Transcendant Spiritual Treatise on 
several Heavenly Doctrines, the knowledge of which is 
essentially necessary to give true and lasting peace to the 
soul, viz.: On the Form and Nature of God—the Form 
and Nature of the Devil—the I'lace and Nature of Heaven 
and of Hell—the Form and Nature of Angels, and the 
Mortali ty or Sleep of the Soul in Death. 

This Book, with a List of Reeve and Muggleton’s other 
Writings, may be obtained of JosEpH GANDAR, Is, North- 
ampton Park, Islington; J. and I. Frost, St. John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell; and WM. 






























Nottingham, 
DR. ROBERT J. CULVERWELL’S M iU IDE 
HEALTH AND —e I. IF 
(300 pages, pocket volume,) pri by nd, 1s. 6. 





Ti AT TO EAT, DRINK, "AND AVOID ; 
with Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
sy R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S. L.A.C, 
CONTENTS : How to insure pe rfect die estion, tr 
feclings, a good night's rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. By an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the crea‘est 
amount of physical happ s, and reach in health the full 
period of life allotted to man. 
To be had of Sugerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row, and all! 
sooksellers : or direct from the Author, 21, Arundel 
Street, Strand ; who may be advised with on these mat- 
ters di aily till 3; evenings 7 till 9. 


&e. 
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Just published, 14th Edition, 2s. 6d. ‘ free by post, 3s. 6d. 
TPAHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surge ons 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence €; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

The piat Bats of Syriace™ isa stimulant and renovator 
inall Spasmodi ¢ Complaints. Nervous Debility, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and umperceptibly 
removed by its use,and te whole tem r ‘stored toa he | 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, prise tls. and 33s. 1 
Concentratep Derrersive Essence for removing practi 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &c. Price 
lls. and . per bottle. Prary’s Purirvixe Spec iFic Pitts, 

price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri- 
tation, &c. These Pills are free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
stance. Messrs. Peary and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 1i till 2, 
and 5 till 8, on Sundays from 10 till 12; at 106, Duke Street, 
Liverpool, every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; and at No. 
10, St. John Street, Deansgate, Manchester, on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 
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Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. 
[ees ON THE CONDITION 
4 of the PEO? “AND. By 


we Mid Uc Temple, 





CAMPBELL FosTErR, Esq. of tt 
at-law, 

“ THE 
ad from “ The 


TIMES COMMISSIONER.” 
iimes,” with copious No 

Additions. 

London : CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


THE ew LLER’S BEST COMPANION, 

The Second rinted volume, post 8vo. 
600 | . price 12s. 
Ww AT TO OBSE RV E ; or the Traveller’s 

Remembrancer. By Colonel J. R. Jackson, § 
cretary to the Royal Geographical Society. In this port- 
able volume are propounded questions on almost every 
subject of human investigation. 

“* This volume may be declared to be a library in itself. 
It containsso much information in the shape of instraction 
to travellers ‘ what to observe,’ that it makes travelling 
for the sake of acquiring knowledge almost superfluous,” 
—Literery Gazette, June 2 

“ A work that should be put into the 
traveller, and especially of those w 
to publication.” ster Revie 

MADDEN and MALcoLM, 8, Leadenhall Street. 


BURNEO, JAVA, SINGAPORE, AUSTRALIA, 
AND CHINA. 
In | vol. price 10s. 6d. 
TRADE and TRAVEL in the FAR 
or Recollections of Twenty-one Years pa 
Java, Sin ~ e, Austra t 
ViIpson, Esq. 

* Thisis the book of an able and inform 
We may indeed re : 
our readers. It has iz 
—Excaminer. 
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lation to the public.”—Lite- 





sively into the 
volume, so easily 
with our hearty re 
rary Gazette, 

* The work is well written, very entertaining, and may 
compare with any book of far r asiern travel or voyage 
that has issued from the press during the last three or 
four years.” — Dispatch. 

“ The « nly f fault we find with this vo! 
is not enongh of it. Every; 
formation.”-—Adas. 
| MADDEN and Matcoum, *, Leadenhall street. 
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Just published, price Is. Fourth Editio mn, (translated 
from the Nineteenth French Edition,) 
heey IPATION DE STR OYED; or Exposi- 

tion of Natural, iple, Agreeable, and Jnfallible 
eans, not only of . but als > of completely 
roving habitus i, Without using either 
purgatives or a ifle means whatever (discovery 
recently made in France by M. Warton); followed by 
numerous certificates from en nt physicians and other 
persons of distinction. 2. Gd. 
Sold by James Yo ! lealers, 45, Lud- 
gate fill, London ; and by all! lers in the United 
Kingdom. 
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Fo _ Edition, with Cases of Cure, and 
at n Svo. cloth, price 5s. 

Oo PILES, "Fist wla, Prolapsus, Hemor- 

| rhoidal Tumours, & Strictures ; their Nature, Canses, 

| and Cure, without Catting or Confinement; including 

| Observations . Liver and Bilious Diseases. By E. D- 


Just published, 
” 














Strver, M.D. A. Surgeon, &c. 
“We bt recommend those of our readers who are 
afflicted to procure a copy of this work.”—Chronicle. 
| “A very valuable and instructive work.”-—Sali 


London : PKIN and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court; and 


OLLivieR, 59, Pall Mall. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 335 





Just published, cloth, 12mo. price 2s. 
BRIEF VIEW OF HOMC@OP: ATHY ; 
with Hints as to the Treatment of the more common 


Accidents and Complaints, and several striking 
principally of Disorders of the Nerves and Diges 
gans. By Nevitte Woon, M.D. Fellow of th 
College of Physicians of Edin burgh. 

London : J. Leata, 5, St. I 


all Thooks¢ 1 








Just published, Svo. price 2s. 

OME RE MARKS on ART, with Re 
to the Studies of the University ; in a Lett 
dressed to the Kev. Richard | Gresweil, B.D. T 
Fellow) of Worcester Collexe. bad Joun Wii 
con, B.A. of Worcester 1 

















» by the same Author, 
m. Sé d E we To which a 
w aided. i ». cloth, 2s. Ga 
FRANCIS Ma PRERS ON. 
Just published, demy Svo. with 2 Hlustrations, 12s. 


Advantage ees of 
[ISON MENT, 
. oahe 


JRISON DISCIP LINE 3; the 
the SEPARATE SYSTE M of ype 
established im the new Co unty CG 





description of the fi sons, an unt 
of the Discipline now purst red. by . FIELD, 
M.A. Chaplain to the Gaol. 

London : 


LONGMAN and Co. Reading: R. Wetcu, 










Market Place ; Rusuer and Jonnson, King Strect. 
~ Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
LORA CALPENSIS; Commins s to the 





Botany and To j 
Neighbourhood, with Plan an : 
which is added, a Translation of ED. podhen R'3 Ac ce t 
ofthe Vegetation of Gibraltar ; with Description of New 
Species. By E. F. Kevaant, M.D. F.L.S. Army Medical 
Statf. 

JoHnN VAN Voorst, Paternoster Row. Sold at 
Gibraltar, by Mr. Kixc, Garrison Library. 








nduit Street, Hanover Square. 
HE NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 
may be obtained for perusal in any quantity at th 
British and Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, London. The great accommodations 
afforded by this extensive and valuable Library are now 
rendered as available in every part of the Kingdom ; as in 
the Metropolis, by arranger ents with ther: val am- 











vessels, and the reduced postace. Catalog ibrary 
Boxes gratis. 

Terms of subscription sent (;ost-free) or 
Messrs. Saunprrs and Orrey, Publishers, C 





Hanover Square. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
% HiTK TURE. 

Early in April, Vol. I1. royal 4to. 40 Plates, 27. 12s. 6d. 
NCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITEC- 
TURE: Views, Plans, E . Sections, and 

Details, of the most Ret 1arkal le Ed +s in the World, 
chronologically arranged. By JoLes GAILHABAUD. With 
Archeological and Descriptive Notices, by E. Breton, 
Langlois, A. Lenoir, Raoul Rechetie, L. Vaudoyer, &c. 


LiISTORY Ob 






The Translations Revised by F. Arandale and T. L. Don- 
aldson, Prof. Arch. Univ. Coll. London. 
London: F. Dipor and Co. Amen Corner, l’ater- 


noster Row. 


“WHITTAKE ~~ s — UL AR LIBRARY 
Now ready, ve Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed, 
HE LIFE of L t r HE R. Gathered from 
his own Writings. 
of the Institute, Author of “* Priests, Women, and Pami- 
lies,” “ History of France,” &c. 

“The following work is neither the life of Luther 
turned into an historical romance, nor a history of the 
establishment of Lutheranism, but Luther's life is told by 
Luther himself.”— Author's /atroduction. 


By Mons. Micuetet, Member | 


An explanatory catalogue of the series can be had gra- | 


tis through any bookseller. 
Wuitraxer and Co. 


Ave Maria Lane. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE EDUCATION OF TASTE. 
A Series of Lectures. By WriuiaM MAccatt. 
CONTENTs : |. Introductory —2 
—3. The Culture of Taste—4. Taste and Relig 
Taste and Morality—6. Taste and Politics—7. Taste and 
Manners—8. Concluding Remarks. 
By the same Author 
THE CREED of a MAN. A Summary of the System 
of Individualism. In Thirty-three Propositions ; with 
Introductory Maxims. Price 4d. 
THE INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. A 
Lecture. Price 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE of 
course. Price fid. 
THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE « OMMERCIAL 
RESTRICTIONS. A Discourse. Price 3d. 
THE AGENTS of CIVILIZATION, A Series of Lec- 


INDIVIDUALITY. A Dis- 





tures. Price 3s. fid. 
CONTENTs ; 1. Introductory Her The 
Poet—4. The Priest ; The Propl 7 


The Philosopher—8. " 
Concluding Kemarks. 
CHAPMAN, Brotuers, 121, News: 


LIVER AND BOYD'S ST ANDARD 
EDITION of D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the 

REFORMATION. Volumes I to IV.; being tl } 
English edition eorrected and authenticated by t Au- 
thor, who has also written a new Preface, and i made 
various additions not hitherto published. Large Type, 
with Autographs, post Svo. cloth. The first three vols. 
3s. each ; the fourth, 5s. 

Vol. I. is now ready, and will be followed by t! 

others at short intervals. 

Extract from Dr. 1? Aubigne’s Preface. —“ Uhave Tevise d 
this translation line hy line, and word by word ; andl 
have restored the sense wherever I did not find it clearly 
rendered. It is the only one which I have corrected. 1 
declare in consequence, that I acknowledge this trans- 
lation as the only faithful expression of my thoughts in the 
English Janguas ¢, and I recommend it as such to all my 
readers.” 

Messrs. Otiver and Boyrp, who have purchased the 
copyright of Volume IV. and alone possess the right of 
publishing it in Great Britain, are thus enabled to supply 
the only authentic and standard edition of the four vo- 
Jumes of the History of the Reformation. 

Lately published,demy 8vo. Vol. IV. 12s. cloth. 

Otiver and Borp, Edinburgh ; SmmPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. London. 


te Sireet. 








. The Nature of Taste | 
ion—5. | 


| Nineteenth C entury, engraved by first-rate Artists, from 


{t. Fames’s New Novel. 


Now ready, in three volumes, post vo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
THE STEP-MOTHER. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: 





Ssorn, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
New Wolume of {#r. Fames’s Works. 
Now ready, in medium 8vo. > ge pe e, price 8s. the Ercuta Voitvme of 


- R. JAMES, Esq. Containing 
t H E 


ROBBER, 


% h is « itself and may be had separately. 


the Works of 





c ONTENTS: 

| Volume 4.—ONE IN A THOUSAND. 
— 5.—PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 

| — 6 —HENRY OF GUISE. 
7.—MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 


and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Volume 1.—THE GIPSY. 
— 2—MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
— 3.—THE HUGUENOT. 
Volume 
London: Smiru, ELDER, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


VOLUME T ENTH 
OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION IS NOW 


WOODSTOCK, ‘THE TWO DROVERS, ana 
HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, 
erous Illustrations on Steel : and havo } Creswick, H. M‘Cuttocn, Fraser, 








READY, 


THE 


Vith nw 





THE TEN VOLUMES of this magnificent Work now before the Public, contain Illustrations 
by the most Eminent Artists of the present day, including 
Wilkie, Stanfield, Nasmyth, Kidd, 
Mulready, Allan, Duncan, Leitch, 
Landseer, Creswick, Lauder, The Harveys, 
Roberts, Collins, Simson, FP. Tayler. 


The Views embrace the Highlands of Scotland, including Loch Lomond—Loch Katrine—Loch 
Leven—Loch Tay—Loch Ard—Loch Awe. The Solway’ Frith—Edinburgh, and its neighbour- 
ing Localities—The Shores of the Forth—The Banks of the Clyde—The East Coast of Scotland— 
The Vale of the Tweed, including Abbotsford and Melrose. The Zetland Isles—London and the 
Thames—The Isle of Man—The Peak of Derbyshire—Wales—France—The Holy Land, and many 
other places described in the Novels. 

Comprised in Sixteen Hundred Engravings on Steel and Wood. 

* As this Edition will very shortly be finished, the Subscribers are particularly requested to complete 
thei sir sets with as + delay as | ye as the state of the Stock on hand may soon preclude the sale of odd 
Parts. The concluding Part (a double one) will contain an Index to the Edit 

‘aa Capen, Edinburgh ; Hov LsTron and STONEMAN, London. 


FISHER SON AND CO’S. NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Now ready, price Ss. bt and neat Editions of 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND, 
POSITION IN SOCIETY, CHARACTER, AND RESPONSIBILITIES : 
AND OF 
The Clomen of England, 
THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. 
3y Mrs, Evcis. 
ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 


Volumes, price 5s. each. 

** Amiable and holy are these lessons, calculated to elevate and purify the hearts into which they may be received, 
and to carry those best blessings of love and peace into many a family.”—AMetropolitaxr Magazine. 

“If we could have our own way, every family should order a copy—husbands should buy for their wives; 
for their daughters ; brothers, for their sisters.” — Methodist Magazine. 

Il. Vv. 

Now ready, Vols I. Il. and III. each containing Sixty- 

four beautiful engravings on steel, elegantly bound, 

Price Twenty-two Shillings, the 


People’s Gallery of Enarabings, 


AFTER ORIGINAL PICTURES AND 
DRAWINGS by 








THEIR 


Being Volumes I. and II. of THE publishing in Monthly 


fathers, 


Now ready, embellished ine engravings, Volume 


I 

Temper and Temperament ; 
OR VARIETIES OF CHARACTER. } 
By Mrs. Ennis. 











Published also in Parts, each Part € taining four 
Fisher’ § Gallery of Scripture a 
Ongrabings, | piaced within the reach of the labourer and the mechanic. 
seusashinan tetra tines arin takensim ene | ab Cae a eee ee Ce 
Lauemaee ir ae eee ee pve | statesman, the philosopher, or the Christian.” — The 


— 
' " e 
historical, geographical, and critical, by Joun Kirro, atriot 


D.D. Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” the “ Cy- a P vs. ® , 
Ke. The Englishwoman's (Magazine, 


clopedia ‘of Biblical Literature,” &c. &« 
IV. AND 


CHRISTIAN MOTHER'S MISCELLANY. 
Edited by Mrs. Mmtnen. [Price ls. 
Contents of the ApriL Number : 
Thoughts on Education. Addressed to Mothers. No. III. 


The BWeople’s National Wortrait 
The Influence of English Women on English Literature. 


ye ; = Gallery . By Mrs. Riley. No. II. 

Of Tilustrious and Eminent Personages, chiefly of the | Amy Harrington ; or a Sister’s Love. 

: Address to my Wife, on her recent Bereavement. 

Paintings by Lawrence, Reynolds, West, Shee, Hoppner, | Hints to Mothers on the Sunday Management of Children. 

Beechy, Phillips, Carrick, &e. &e. | Monthly Notice of Public Affairs, Foreign and Domestic. 
With Memoirs by W. Cooke Taytor, LL.D. Review of New Publications, &c. 


Fisner, Son, and Co. Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 


ng four highly-finished Steel m graving rs, price | 


ia There can be no difficulty in discerning in every line, Lawrence, Allom, Stephanoff, 
that th pen of the Authore ss of ‘ The W omc 0 of Eng- Turner, Chalons, Cattermole, 
— 2 + st none of its brilliant softness.” —Luinbe Stanfield, Hayter, Bartlett, 
eekly dvegister’, |} Prout, Parris, Leitch, 
il. Roberts, Maclise, &e. &e. 
On the Ist and 15th of each Mo ry part contain- | Edited by the Rev. G. N. Wriout, M.A. 
; | 





On the Ist and 15th of each month, every part con- 
taining four highly-finished Portraits, price 1s. 
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DDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 11th March 1846. Price 6d. 
CHARLES KyNicut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 


On April 9th will be published, , in 2 vols - post 8vo. 
ERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 83d 
Olympiad. By the Author of “A Brief Sketch of 


Greek Philosophy.” 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs. 


Just published, in 8vo. price i0s. cloth, 

HE LEGACY OF AN ETONIAN. 
Edited by hosert Notanps, sole Executor. 
Cambridge: MAacmiLian, BAkcLay, eCong London: 

GEORGE Be, 186, Fleet Street. 


Just published in 1 vol. post ‘Bro. cloth, price e 7s. 

HE LIFE of GEORGE CANNING. 

By Rosert Bert, Author of the “Lives of the 

Poets,” &c. (In “Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series.”) 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. — 


Just published, 8vo. ‘price Is. 
HURCH REFORM AND CLERICAL 
DELINQUENCIES. 
By a Mewner of the Cucreu of ENGLAND. 























London : J. Harenanp aud Sox 187, Piccadilly. 
“This di uy is ; published, 8 Sv rice Ms. 
HE EDUCATION OF ' jE POOR IN 


osepH Kay, B.A. 
of the University. 
37, Piccadilly, 


ENGLAND and EUROPE. I 
of Trin. Coll. Camb. Travelling Bache 
London : J. HATCHARD and Son 


Just p published, ‘the Second Edition of 
RCHDEACON MANNING’S SERMONS. 
Volume Second. 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Also Vol. I.—Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman Street. 


PRAYERS FoR scr )0L- BOYS. 
Just pedlishet, is. <tit cimth, og Is. 3d. bound, 


A MANUAL ul DEVOTION FOR 
SCHOOL-BOYS. Also, lately published, 
PRAYERS for CHILDREN. 6¢. or cloth gilt, Is. 
London : JAMEs BURNS. 





Now ready, V "ol. 1, 8vo. price 8s. In fane y cloth. 
HE LIFE and SPEECHES of DANIEL 
O'CONNELL, Esq., M.P. By his Son, Joun 
O'CONNELL, Esq., M.P. for Kilkenny City. 
Dublin: a by James Dvurry, 10, Wellington 
Quay; London: C - Dorman, 61, New Bond Street. 


Just —_ toolscap 4to. price e 6d. 
RAILWAY TRAVELLER’S REASONS 
for ADOPTING UNIFORMITY of GAUGE. 
Stated in a Letier to I. K. Brunet, Esq. 
Joseru CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond Street; ani all 
lsookselle rs and Newsvenders. 








Mit or BARLEY.—An Abstract of the 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL REPORT on the Re- 
lative Effect of Malt and Barley in CATTLE FEEDING, 
appears in ‘“* The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricnitural 
Gazette ” of this Day. May be ordered of any News- 
vender, Price 6d. stamped to go free by pe St. 


GRAY’S ELEGY IN ILLUMINATED PRINTING. 
On Tharsday, April 9, will be published, in imperial 8vo- 
3ls. 6@ elegantly bound in patent relievo Icather, 

RAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Illuminated in the 
Missal Style. By Owen Jones, Architect. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


PAXTON’S EDITION OF PALEY'’S WORKS. 
In 5 volumes, 8vo. 35s. bound in cloth, 
HE WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D., 
with Notes and Illustrations by James Paxton, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
London: printed for Tuomas TEGG, and may be pro- 
cured by order of | all Booksellers, 


REV. R. GLEIG’ 'S S INDIA. 
4 vols. price ll. with S Maps and Portraits of Lord Clive, 
Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellington. 
HE HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
in INDIA. By the Rev. G, R. Gietc, M.A. M.R.S.L. 
London: Printed for THomas te Cheapside ; and 
may be procured o of all Booksellers 


MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN ; AND HOW TO USE IT. 
ome price 4d. 20s. per 100, or 3s. 7 dozen, 
post-free for a single stamp,) 
AIZE, p INDIAN CORN : its Advantages 
asa Nutritiens Article of Food. With Directions 
for its Use. By J.S. Barrett, M.D. 
Ww ILEY and Puts AM, 6, Waterloo Place. 
NEW WORK ON METAPHYSICS. 
Now ready, in 8vo. Price 5s. 
i) Pres fh 
Thought, a New Doctrine’ of Metaphysics. 
Tombs. 


ETAPHYSICAL ANALYSIS; 
SAUNDERS and OTL BY, Publishers, = ‘Street. _ 

















Revealing in the Process of the Formation of 
By J. We 


“This di ay, price 1s. 30 . 
UTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE, 
By the Rev. O. CocKayNng, M.A. King’s College 
School, London. Uniformly with 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. Is. 3d. 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. Is. 


Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


Now | ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. ‘eloth, 
SSAYS on the LITER ATURE, bopu LAR 
SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
in the MIDDLE AGES. By Tuomas Wriciut, M.A. 
F.S.A. Also, by the same Author, 

ON THE LEGENDS OF PURG ATORY, HELL, and 
PARADISE, current during the Middle Ages. Post 
8vo. cloth. 6s. 

J.R. Sara, 4 4, old | Compton Street, Soho, London, _ 


London : 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. with Plates, 

RASMUS WILSON on HEALTHY SKIN. 

A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin, with Rules 

for the Medical and Domestic Treatment of Cutaneous 
Diseases, including Disorders of the Scalp and Hair. By 
Exasuvs Witson, F.R.S. Consulting Surgeon to the St. 
and Lecturer on Anatomy and 

Physiology. Joun “Cuvacam, Princes Street, Sohde 











On Thursday ae will be published, = post 8vo. with 
Frontispiece and Vignet 
EDESTRIAN and other REMINISC ENCES, 
J at Home and Abroad. With Sketches of Country 
Life. By SYLvanvs. 
London: LoneMAN, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. — 
THE REY. SYDNEY SMITH’s SERMONS. 
the 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
S ERMONS preached at St. Paul's, 
Foundling Hospital, and several Churches in Lon- 
don; together with others addressed to a Country Con- 
gregation. By the late Rev. SypNEY SmiTu, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Re ‘ently published, in 3 vols, 8vo. with portrait, 36s. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITI’S WORKS. 3d Edition. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and LONGMANs. 
THE REY. THOMAS DALE'S NEW WORK. 

On Wednesday, April 8th, will be published, in 1 vol. post 
4to. printed with a very legible type, 21s. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
ealf lettered, or 50s. ew bourd in morocco, 
with goffered edges, by Haya: 

Tue DOMESTIC LITURGY and FAMILY 

CHAPLAIN; Part 1 being Church Services for Do- 
selected exclusively from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; Part 2 comprising an appropriate Sermon 
for every Sunday in the Year. By the Rev. Tuomas 

Dae, M A. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, and Vicar 

of St. Bride’s. 

Also, on Thursday, April 2d, was published, in 5 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Facsimiles, price 63s. cloth, or 5/. 
bound in calf, half-extra, by Mayday, a New and Re- 
vised Edition of 
THE REV. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the 

CRITICAL UDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 

_ London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
8, New Burlington Street, April 4, 1846. 
\ R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
i PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKs. 
1, 
Third and Concluding Volume of 
MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE JACOB- 

ITES. Octavo. With Portraits of Flora Macdonald, 

Prince Charles, and Lord Balmarino. (Now ready.) 
Vols. I. and IL. of this work may now be had of all 

Booksellers, 


2. 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. 
Gore, 2 vols. 


mestic Use, 








3. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGIES, and 
MIRACLES. From the French. With Notes and Illus- 
trations by A. T. amet M.D. 2 vols. 

RAVENSNEST. By 3. FENIMORE CooreR, Esq. 
3 vols. 

MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE. By 
the Countess of BLEssincron. 3 vols. 

6 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. Ry Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
Authorof “ Scenes and Tales of Country Life,” &c. Small 
4to. with Illustrations. 


FOREST HILL; a ear ‘of Social Life in 1830 and 
1831. 3 vols. 

The Stands A Novels, 

THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS: a Ro- 
mance of Old Paris ; by ALBERT Smita, Esq. will form 
the next volume of The Standard Novels and Romances. 

To be followed by Miss Mitford’s BELFORD REGIS, 
and other Popular Works. 

Ricnarp Benxtiey, New Burlington Street, 
ee in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


, Great Marlborough Street, April 4. 
R. COLB URN WILL PUBLISH 
IMMEDIATELY 
THE siemens NEW WORKS. 


NARRATIVE OF THE TRAVELS OF LADY 
HESTER STANHOPE. 
Forming the completion of her Memoirs 
Uniformly printed, in 3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 
3ls. = bound. 


A Second ‘Volume of 
LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES OF MEN OF 
LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 
Who flourished during the Reign of George ITT. 
With Original Letters. Comprising Dr. Johnson — 
Adam Smith (with an Analytical View of his great work) 
—Lavoisier—Gibbon—Sir J. Banks—and D’ Alembert. 
Royal 8vo. with Portraits. 


11. 
LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
By Tuomas Roscog, Esq. 
Vol. I. Comprising WiLL1AM THE ConQuEROR. 
Printed and Iustrated uniformly with Miss Strickland’s 
** Lives of the Queens of England.” 10s. 6d. bd. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


Iv. 
EMILIA WYNDHAM. 
By the Author of “ Two Old Mens’ Tales,” and 
“ Mount Sorel.” 3 vols. 


t 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS IN 1845. 

By Captain J. CLank KENNEDY, 18th Royal Irish. 
An Account of a Journey made through the Two Re- 
gencies by Visct. Fer~p:ne and Capt, KENNEDY. 

2 vols. 21s. td. 


VI. 
CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 
By Miss Parpog, 
Authoress of “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 3 vols. 
VI. 
THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
By Mrs. TRoLiore. 3 vols. 

“ Mrs. Trollope’s able and caustic pen was never 
wielded to more beneficial purpose than in ‘ The Robertses 
on their Travels’; which ought to be the most univer- 
sally réad of all her works.”—New Monthly. 

_ vim, 

© A Second Edition of 

ADVENTURES IN THE PUNJAUB. 
By Major H. M. L. Lawrence, Bengal Artillery, Political 
Agent in charge of British Relations with Lahore. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“A work which exhibits more real practical knowledge 
of the Sikh states and their turbulent inhabitants, than 
any book with which we are acquainted.”— Calcutta Rev. 

HeEnzy Coisvusn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St- 











This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
\VHE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW, No. 1X. for Apri. 

CONTENTs : Memcirs of the Reign of King 
by Horace Walpole—Oliver Cromwell's Life and Letters. 
By Thomas Carlyle—A Chapter on Roman History— 
Pomfret, by Henry F. Chorley—Notes on German Po- 
litical Poets—Margaret Capel, by the Author of “ Clan- 
destine Marriage”—The Adicu—The Catholic Man of 
Letters in London, by Miles Gerald Keon— Think of Me— 
Poem by Thomas Hood—The Just Relations between 
Representatives and their Constituents—New Music. 

Londo ¥ Joun OLLIVIER, See 59, Pall Mall, 


George IIL, 













day is publishe 


CHRISTIAN 


ILE RE ME MBRANCER. 
No. 52. Price 6s. 
CONTENTs : 1 Cariyle’ s Cromwell Recent Poetry 






—3. The Oxfor i. Pantheistic Tendencies—5. 
Sue’s Wandering dew 6. Hart's Ecclesiastical Records 
—7. Weil's Biblical Legends—8. Dr. Pusey’s Sermon—9. 
Notices of New Books, &c. 
London: JAMES Burns. 
Ju st er shed, price ts 
ACPHAIL’S EDINBUR G i ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL Jou RNAL. Aprm. No, Il. 
1. Colonization and the Church 
England—-3. Candli 
i Free Presbytery and 
Hlistory of the Refor- 








M 


CONTENTS : 
Secessions from the Church of 
the Atonement—4. The Edinbur: 
Christian Union—-5. D’Aubigné : 











mation—6. Letters to a young Minister—7. The Gaelic 
School Society and the Free Church—s8s. The Record of 
Missions—Ceylon—9. Ecclesiastical Intell’ mce—10. 


Literary Notices—The Province of the Intel sct in Re- 
ligion, &c. &e. 


London : CHARLES EpMonps, 154, Strand. F).invurgh : 

MY Les Macruali.. 
MHE UNION MAGAZINE, 
Puiz, and 


for Aprit; with an Tlustration by 
several Wood Engravings. No. IV. 

Contents : 1. Comparative View of the Rive and 
Progress of Liberty in England and France—2. “ Late 
for Lectures” ; a Tale of Young Oxford—3. The Stue 
dent Abroad. By Johann Halbdeutsch—4. William 
Fleming, the Deal Boatman—5. A Dirge—6. The Fair 
Maid of Mcath—7. An Excursus on the Drama—8. Some 
Magic Bells. Ona rather /ete principle—9. Milan—10. 
Review of Leizh Hunt’s Work on the Italian Poets—ll. 
Review of “ The O'Donoghue ”-——12. The Holy Coat and 
German Cathojicism. 

Tublished by Mappen and Matcotm, Leadenhall Street, 
London ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 

*,* Country Subscribers are requested to send their 
Orders through the Local Booksellers. 

On and after the Ist May 1846, “ The Union Maga- 
zine ” will be published at the Office of Messrs. BARKER 
and Wurve, 33, Fleet Street, London. 

1, and to be continued Weekly, 16 pages 
fuolseap 4to. price 3d. 

HE TOPIC. An entirely original Periodi- 

cal; each Number consisting of one article, by an 

eminent writer, upon the prevailing topic of the time, of 


Now ready, No. 


the same kind as those of the quarterly reviews. 
No. 1.—The Indian War. No. 2.—The Tariff. 
Published for the Proprietors, by C. Mrreuretn, Red 


Lion Court, Fleet Street; and to be had of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 
The Mo nthly P Part for Apnit, price 7d. 


HE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, 


Contains Papers by 
Hary Howitt, w 


. J. Fox, 
Thornton Hunt, Mary Leman Gillies, 
Joseph Mazzini, 


William Howitt, 
Calder Campbell, S. Smiles, M.D. 
Junius, 


W. J. Linton, 
Joseph Gostick, Tito Pagliardini. 
With Four Illustrations by Kenny Meadows, J. Frank- 
lin, &e. 
PeorLe’s JOURNAL Office, 69, Fleet Street; sold by 
all Booksellers 


In large 8vo. price 7d. Part 16 of the 
4 DINBU RG lf TALES; containing, Presenti- 
J ment, or the Infanta at Presburg; by Mrs. Gore— 
The Legend of the Big Fluke ; and The Ross Beh Wreck- 
er; by Maurice O'Connell, Esq. M.P.—Blanche Dela- 
mere ; by Mrs. Johnstone. 

Volumes [. and II. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
4s. 6d. cach, containing Contributions by the most emi- 
nent Writers of Fiction. In each volume of the Edia- 
burgh Tales there is as much reading as in nine volumes 
of novels, 

w. 


CuHapMaAN and Hatt, London ; 
Cc. C. KNIGHT and CO.’s WEEKLY 


This Day, 
NIGIITS 





Tatt, Edinburgh. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WEEKLY VOLUME.— 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; his Sayings and his 
Deeds. By A. Vievssecx. Vol. Il. (complete). Price 
ls. sewed ; Is. 6d. cloth. 
KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE, No. 17: contain- 
ing—The Eye-Witness—The Landed Aristocracy and the 
League—Historical Scenes, &e. 








THE CONSOLIDATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
No. 1. Threepence. 
KNIGHT'S MAPS FOR THE TIMES. No.1. Ge- 


neral Map of India, with Geographical Memoir. Plain, 
6d. ; coloured 34 
London: CHARLEs Kn1eut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA PATENTS—SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CAOQUTCHOUC, In course of publication in 
HE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, 
a Series of Articles giving the substance of the 
spec iNcations of the whole of the patents relating to the 
new substance called Gutta Percha, and pointing cut its 
various uses in the Arts and Manufactures. No. 1. in the 
Magazine for the 2Ist Marcu; No. II. in the Number 
for the 23th Marcu; and No. LL. in that for Apnin 4- 
The French, American, and other Foreign Patents to be 
disposed of, 
Applications to be addressed to Messrs, ROBERTSON and 
Co. Mechanics’ Magazine and Patent Office, 166, Fleet 
Street. 


London: Printed by JosEru Ciarros, of 320, Strand, in : the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rovert 
Patmen and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Carron, at 9, Wel- 

lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvunpar, 4th Arrit 1846. 




















